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RECONVERSION IN PEACE 


ECENTLY we have heard very much about reconversion. 

We do not know exactly what it means. It is generally ex- 

plained as the mere matter of changing the industrial plants 

from a program of war industry to the production of what is needed 

in civilian life. As we go about it, however, it does not seem so simple 

as it did at the close of the other World War; and it is so much more 

complicated than it was at the end of the other American wars. 

When we see so many manifestations of class strife in the conflict 

between capital and labor we receive the impression that reconversion 
in our so-called time of peace is war itself. 

Why can we not close this war as peacefully as we have done in 
other cases? There are many reasons for the difference. At the 
close of the Revolutionary War no such thing as reconversion, as 
we understand it, was necessary. There were practically no indus- 
tries in; the country. Our manufactures came mainly from Europe, 
and when that conflict closed the traders across the Atlantic were 
glad to see the American ports open to them again. At the same 
time it was an easy matter for the American farmers to sheath their 
swords, stack arms and return to the soil to produce raw materials, 
food and tobacco as they had done before the war for independence, 

The inevitable War of 1812, although short, brought more 
problems. Both England and France had tried to destroy our com- 
merce, the one with the other; and our shipping industry which was 
then becoming important suffered. New England and the Middle 
States had to resort to manufacturing to supply the comforts.and 
necessities of life; and finally we had to go to war with England to 
establish our rights on the high seas. We did not exactly accomplish 
this task, and we were so hard pressed, since New England practically 
seceded because of the embargo, that we were glad to get out of that 
conflict on almost any honorable terms. Uvnder such circumstances 
there were not many problems of reconversion. On the other hand, 
came the nationalistic demand for the perpetuation of the industries 
which the war had made possible, and the tariff, which in later years 
has been abused, was urged to protect infant industries. 

The Mexican War was so one-sided and so easily won from 
weak Mexico that it necessitated little change in the regular way of 
doing things and produced no strain on our resources, although, parts 

of New England worked again to the contrary because of the all but 
avowed purpose of waging the war to extend the territory of slavery. 
At that time, moreover, the struggle between capita] and labor was 
not menacing, the labor movement as a national force having taken 
shape only about a generation earlier. 

No very serious trouble in industry followed the Civil War. 
The main trouble at that time was, agrarian and confined mainly to 
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GEORGIA INFIRMARY, FIRST HOSPITAL IN 
THE UNITED STATES FOUNDED FOR NEGROES 


of Savannah’s Georgia In- 
firmary, the oldest Negro 
hospital in the United «States, 
which spans more than a century. 


Tors is a foreshortened story 


It stems from the years of slavery, 
carries through the period of re- 
construction, and into’ these days 


of vast population shifts and re- 


newed racial tensions, and it merits 
more than a footnote in the record- 
ed flow of social history.. Paternal 
benevolence, perhaps, colors the 
narrative, but its broad outlines 
are strongly and clearly limned 
with qualities of sympathy, fidelity 
and intelligence that make it sig- 
nificant in any society in any time. 

The Infirmary, from the days 
when the Georgia General Assem- 
bly granted ita charter on Decem- 
ber 24, 1832; has been operated and 


administered by white men for Ne- — 


groes. Many of the leaders of thé 
Coastal Region have served as trus- 
tees, the positions on the governing 
board having gone in some in- 
stances to three-generations of a 
family as a sort of hereditary re- 


By Harry HEwes 


sponsibility. The historic line was 
broken once, 32 years to the day 
after the Infirmary’s charter was 
granted, when the Federal forces 
under General Sherman. entered 


THE HOSPITAL 


“and occupied Savannah, By 1870, 


however, twelve new trustees, ‘‘the 
names of each associated with the 
valiant struggle of Reconstruc- 
tion,’’ were chosen and the service 
of the institution has been uninter- 
rupted since. 

The Infirmary’s local historian 
notes of those dismal days, ‘‘There 
was nothing odd in the Board’s 
zealousness for the general welfare 
of Negroes. It was a matter of 
healthy tradition.’’ 

Today the Georgia Infirmary is 
equipped and furnished to meet the 
services of the best approved hos- 
pital practice. It owns its property 
on Abercorn and Lincoln (The 
Earl of, not Abraham) Streets, be- 
tween 35th and 36th Streets, and 
has been partly rebuilt and largely 
expanded as a war public works 
project with Federal funds. 

When the production impact of 
World War II hit Savannah many 
of the utilities and services which 
this decorous and venerable city . 
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had known in the days of peace 
were dislocated. The workers 
streamed into the area by thou- 
sands to man the shipyards and the 
other production plants holding es- 
sential and mounting war orders. 
Many of the immigrants were Ne- 
groes. To meet the war-induced 
needs of the overcrowded commu- 
nity the Federal Works Agency 
made grants of allotments in Lan- 
ham Act funds for schools, recrea- 
tion centers, child care centers for 
the pre-school children of mothers 
in war-connected jobs, road and 
street projects, for expansion of 
sewerage, facilities, and a fire sta- 
tion. 

To meet the war-impacted re- 
quirements of the lamentably over- 
taxed hospitals, Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, the Federal 
Works Administrator, also made 
available Lanham Act funds, with 
the President’s approval, aggregat- 
ing $589,000 for improvements 
which cost approximately $695,000. 
The Georgia Infirmary alone re- 
ceived grants of $101,000 for re- 
building, expansion and equipment 


_and its facilities now inelude 89 


adult patients’ beds, five pediatric 
eribs, an incubator and 16 bassi- 
nets; new X-ray, surgical, and 
kitchen equipment, and a new heat- 
ing plant. The Louisa Porter Aid 
Society, of Savannah, with a long 
record of benefactions to this insti- 
tution, re-equipped the labor room 
in the maternity section. The In- 
firmary’s School of Nursing has 
a recognized rating. 

In the reconstruction and addi- 
tions to the hospital, architects and 
engineers took pains to preserve the 
historie picture of the old institu- 
tion. To be sure the Savannah gray 
oversized bricks, so well known to 
builders for many years, were not 
matched exactly, but none of the 
amenities of the old picture were 
lost. The wooden columns were re- 
placed by more enduring concrete, 
but here again the original appear- 
ance was kept in view. 


* * 


Thomas F. Williams, a Savannah 
merchant, directed in his will that 
a part of his estate, including ‘‘a 


house on the Filature Lot, a Tract 
of Land on Crooked River, and 
about Ten thousand Dollars in 
Georgia Audited Certificates, be- 
sides some uncollected debts undi- 
vided,’’ be paid ‘‘to the first incor- 
porated Body for the Relief & Pro- 
tection of afflicted and aged Afri- 
eans.’’ The will was executed in 
Chatham County in 1816, and the 
estate was liquidated and put at 
interest until November 1832, 
when Richard F. Williams, a 
brother, memorialized the Legisla- 
ture. The next month the Georgia 
Infirmary was incorporated. 
Slavery had- been introduced le- 
gally into the Georgia Colony in 
1749, but there had been constant 
agitation coneerning it. The found- 
ers of the Colony felt the introduc- 
tion of slaves would defeat the pri- 
mary purpose of their Utopian ex- 
periment in the New World, the 
development of a community sus- 
tained by its own labor, By 1766 
Georgia’s population was enu- 
merated as 10,000 whites and ‘‘at 
least 7,800 Negroes,’’ but slavery 
had been a dying institution when 
Eli Whitney in 1793 perfected a 
practicable cotton gin. This inven- 
tion revolutionized the economy of 
the South until prosperity began 


to rest on the cultivation of large 
cotton plantations with slave labor. 
Slavery continued to be a subject 
of internal dispute, however. Geor- 
gia had prohibited the importation 
of slaves in its Constitution of 1798. 

So the beneficent Mr. Williams 
appears to have been one among 
many Georgians who had taken 
profound thought on the welfare 
of the Negroes in their midst. Un- 
der the Charter of the institution 
the original trustees, including 
eleven men from Chatham County 
and one each from Liberty, Cam- 
den, Bryan and McIntosh Counties, 
met on January 15, 1833, drafted 
by-laws and agreed to make an an- 
nual report to the Inferior Court 
of Chatham County of ‘‘all their 
actings and doings.”’ 

They provided for a superinten- 
dent to reside at the Infirmary for 
no more than $150 per annum and 
required that he be a man of “ap- 
proved, religious character and 
shall conduct religious exercises 
morning and evening for the in- 
mates.’’ A physician was to be em- 
ployed at no more than $50 per 
annum, and the sum of $20 was to 
be required for the support of each 
Negro, with a responsible owner or 
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WE WENT TO CAMP THIS SUMMER 


Camping is something all but 
new for the Negroes in the United 
States. For a long time after the 
coming of the Negroes to America 
no effort was made to take care of 
their health. Owners deemed it 
more economical to drive a slave to 
death in about seven years and the 
profit from his labor was sufficient 
to replace him with a new recruit 
from the African jungle. By and 
by, however, when protests against 
the slave trade made that traffic 
precarious more attention had to 
be given to reproduction and care 
of those already in America. Laws 
to this effect began to find their 
way to the statute books, and phy- 
sicians occasionally looked into the 
matter of the health of the slaves. 

Recreation, however, was not 
considered as having any special 
bearing 01 health. Recreation was 
considered mainly diversion of time 
to things amusing rather than sal- 
utary, and such recreation as there 
was became the prerogative of the 
rich planters and their families. 
The only function the Negroes had 
in this ease was to attend and serve 
their superiors while indulging 
themselves in the sports popular at 
that time im the plantation area. 
There is little on record to show an 
extensive participation of even the 
ante bellum free Negroes in forms 
of recreation. They, too, were so 
busy in serving the rich as mechan- 
ics and artisans, and often in the 
same capacities as the slaves them- 
selves, that they had no leisure to 
be devoted to recreation. On Sat- 
urday night and the Mondays fol- 
lowing Easter Sunday and Whit- 
suntide the Negroes had their 
breakdown performances with the 
music of the banjo, the cracking of 
bones, the elapping of hands and 
stamping of feet which often left 
them more exhausted than re- 
freshed for more arduous duties. 

After the Civil War came a new 
order of things, but even at that 
time Negroes were too poor to 


spend time in recreation. They had ! 


to drive away at hard work night 
and day to earn a living. By and 
by, about 1900, however, the Negro 
began to build flourishing churches 


which conducted picnics and out-. 


ings and these developed into camp- 
ing in the case of large churches 
like the Olivet Baptist Church in 
Chicago, the St. Phillips Episcopal 
Church in New York City and the 
Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. Then 
came the development of branches 


of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association which 
emphasized wholesgme recreation 
and made more of camping on a 
systematic order and with a wider 


appeal to whole communities. Out 
of one of the developments from 
social work of a church Dr. W. N. 
DeBerry has built near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, one of the 
most attractive and popular camps 
in the country. The Fern Rock 
Camp operated by the 137th Street 
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Branch of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in New York 
City, the Ironsides Camp by com- 
bined branches in New Jersey, the 
Clarissa Scott Camp operated by 
the Phillis Wheatley Association in 
Washington, and the Camp Mer- 


riam operate@ by the Phillis 
Wheatley Association of Cleveland 
near Lorain, Ohio, are outstanding. 
Likewise are camps for boys like 
the Camp Lichtman, at Dumfries, 
Virginia, operated by the Twelfth 
Street Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Washing- 
ton, D: C., and the Osceola Camp 
operated by the Central Atlantic 
Area Branches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New Jer- 
sey. In some parts Negro boys and 
girls camp with the whites. 

In the smaller cities something 
has been done during recent years, 
but it has been difficult to find sup- 
port where only a small number of 
helpers may be drawn upon. This 
was the difficulty in Lexington, 
Kentucky. In response to the call 
of the Negroes for help toward this 
end in 1929, Miss Virginia Martin, 
the white director of the Public 
Health Nursing Association, gave 
a check for $100 with the under- 
standing that the Negroes of the 
city would raise enough to reach 
the amount of $1,000. They under- 
took the task, but failed to meet the 
challenge. In 1944 Mrs. 
Harth Smith took up the challenge. 
She called together a number of in- 
fluential women and asked each to 
raise $30. They responded favor- 
ably and raised $2,004.94, which 
was $500 more than what was the 
goal. 

To execute the plan Mrs. Smith 
was made chairman, Mrs. Van 
Lowe secretary, and Miss Mary L. 
Martin treasurer. They had the co- 
operation also of Mrs. Katherine 
Yelder, city arid school nurse, who 
gave the first $15. They selected a 
farm near Lexington, equipped it 
with the help of Lexington busi- 
ness men. Mr. Paul V. Smith and 
Mr. Robert Jackson erected the 
building, and the committee hired 


Lucy: 
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TREATMENT FOR 


a staff to serve the Camp for the 
summer. Mrs. Emma Butler served 
as director, Mrs. Mary Richardson 
as assistant director, and Mrs. An- 
na Marie White as dietitian. Twen- 
ty girls enjoyed the Camp for the 
first two weeks and twenty boys for 
the next two weeks in 1944, 

Mrs. Smith and her committee 


next presented the claims of the 
Camp to the Community Chest of 
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SLIGHT INJURIES 


Lexington, and the work was ac- 
cepted as one of the recognized 
agencies worthy of support. With 
increased financial assistance the 
Committee planned the Camp on a 
larger scale for 1945 and produced § 
results more far-reaching in the 
community. Eighty children were 
entertained at the Camp and it ran 
for eight weeks instead of for four. 
Funds for fifty per cent increase 
have been appropriated for 1946. 
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In the 20th chapter of Exo- 
dus, 17th verse, there is the 
following: ‘‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor 
his man servant nor his maid serv- 
ant, nor. his ox, nor his ass, nor 
anything that is thy neighbor’s.’’ 
Turning to Leviticus, 25th chap- 
ter, 44th and 46th verse, we ‘find: 
“Both thy Bondmen and thy 
Bondmaids which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the Heathen that are 
round about you; of them ye-shall 
buy Bondmen and Bondmaids.. . 
And ye shall take them as an in- 
heritance for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a posses- 
sion. They shall be your Bondmen 
forever.”’ 

Then too: ‘‘Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was 
ealled.’’ (I Cor. VII, 20.) 

‘Art thou called being a serv- 
ant?, eare not for it.’’ (I Cor. VII, 
21.) 

Continuing to Timothy, 6th 
chapter, Ist verse: ‘‘Let as many 
servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of 
all honor.’’ And so on. 

In other words slavery, bad as it 
was, was ‘‘nominated in the bond,’’ 
and therefore must be adhered to. 
But as Theodore Parker remarked 
when people said the Bible sus- 
tained slavery, ‘‘So much the 
worse for the Bible.’”? 

The argument of authority of 
Scripture, however, was living, vi- 
tal, and effectual. The Reforma- 
tion habit of referring all cases of 
moral conduct to the Bible was al- 
most universal in the United States. 
Advocates and opponents of total 
abstinence, woman’s rights, im- 
prisonment for debt, instrumental 
music in churches, theatres, dipped. 
into that great sea and fished out 


| ET us open the Holy Scriptures. 


*This article by Dr. Oscar Sherwin of 
the City College of New York ends the 
series which has been appearing in these 
columns, 

1Danvers Historical Society, Old Anti- 
. Days, Danvers, Mass., 1893, p. 


“ICHABOD”* 


By Oscar SHERWIN 


‘‘proper texts,’’ which were tri- 
umphantly held to be conclusive. 
The tenth commandment forbids 
coveting of ‘‘his man servant nor 
his maid servant,’’ and passages 
were found which sanctioned the 
purchase, sale, and extreme pun- 
ishment of slaves and even the sep- 
aration of families in the United 
States. The most comfortable of all 
—for the fugitive slave catcher— 
was St. Paul’s letter sending 
Onesimus back to his rich master 
Philemon. 

Another weighty Scriptural ar- 
gument went back to the unseemly 
behavior of Ham, youngest son of 
Noah, and father of Canaan, when 
the old patriarch ‘‘drank of the 
wine and was drunken.’’ And he 
said: ‘‘Cursed be Canaan; a serv- 
ant of servants shall he be unto 
his brethren.’’ And he said: 
‘*Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant.’’ (Genesis, IX, 18-26.) If 
Shem were the ancestor of the 
Anglo-Saxons, if Canaan were the 
ancestor of the Africans, was it not 
a q. e. d. that African slavery was 
not only allowed, but divinely or- 
dained and commanded? Once a 
year Southern ministers preached 
from this text.” 

Anti-slavery reformers quoted 
scripture against scripture. The 
most telling counter argument, 
however, was always the general 
spirit of Christ and the Apostles. 
How could slavery be made to fit 
with the injunction, ‘‘Go ye unto 
all the world, and preach thé gos- 
pel to every creature,’’ with the 
appeal, ‘‘Be kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love; in 
honor preferring one another.’’ 
(Romans, XII:10.) If Abraham 
were a slaveholder, Christ was. not 
and His message was to the poor- 
est and lowest of His time. 

‘*Slavery in the United States!’’ 
wrote Victor Hugo to Maria W. 
Chapman from Paris, ‘‘Can there 
be an incongruity more monstrous ? 


2John H. Hopkins, Bible View of Slav- 
ery, New York, 1863, pp. 1-7, 14-16. 


. .. It is not when Slavery is tak- 
ing leave of old nations that it 
should be received: by the new. 
What! when Slavery is departing 
from Turkey, shall it rest in Amer- 
ica? What! drive it from the hearth 
of Omar, and adopt it at the hearth 
of Franklin? No! No! No!... 


The United States must renounce | 


Slavery or they must renounce 
Liberty. They cannot renounce 
Liberty. They must renounce 
Slavery or renounce the Gospel. 
They will never renounce the Gos- 
pel.’ 


When the argument of Scripture | 


failed, pro-slavery churchmen 
claimed that the institution of 
slavery was traceable to the very 
roots and origins of society — ‘‘a 
principal cause of civilization. Per- 
haps the sole cause.’’ Aristotle rec- 
ognized and approved of slavery. 
The Romans had slavery and it 
was the cause of their prosperity. 
The Jews had slavery: were not 
Abraham and Isaaé and Jacob and 
many of the holiest men of old 
owners of slaves? Hagar was a 
slave, ‘‘and the angel of the Lord 
said unto her, ‘Return to thy mis- 
tress, and submit thyself under her 
hands.’’’ (Ex. XXI:20; Gen. 
XVI:9.) Against the objection 


that the medieval Catholic Church ~ 


was resolute against slavery, they 
set the authority of some of the 
Church Fathers. Had not England 
admitted villeinage? Did not the 
philosopher Locke permit slavery 
in his model constitution for- the 
Carolinas ?* 


That Greece and Rome had per-- 


ished in spite of the system of slav- 
ery, that England had for cen- 
turies disavowed both chattel and 
villein servitude, that by 1830 all 
Europe except Russia had rid itself 
of serfdom, took away the force of 
the argument of precedent. Be- 
sides, if slavery were justified be- 

3Letters on American Slavery, Boston, 
1860, pp. 6-7. 

4The Pro-Slavery Argument, Philadel- 
phia, 1853, pp. 105-109, and passim; 
Albert B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 
New York, 1906, p. 138." 
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eause of Hagar’s children, concu- 
binage was justified. And were 
not the Jews themselves after four 
hundred years of slavery in Egypt 
conducted into freedom by a di- 
vinely appointed leader? 

When precedent failed, the de- 
fenders of the ‘‘peculiar institu- 
tion’’ claimed that the African 
Negro was an inferior variety of. 
the human race. The inferiority 
was argued on physical grounds— 
the Negro’s brain is lighter in pro- 
portion to his weight, his skin has 
an extra quantity of pigment, he 
has a long head, unusual propor- 
tions, and woolly hair, his features 
are brutal, his vocal organs inca- 
pable of pronouncing white folks’ 
language, he has an animal odor. 

The difficulty with the argument 
of mental inferiority as also with 
most of the Scriptural arguments 
was that they applied equally to 
inferior white races or to inferior 
members of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The paradox was brought out by 
Abraham Lincoln in a memoran- 
dum of 1854: 

“‘If A can prove, however con- 
elusively, that he may of right en- 
slave B, why may not B snatch the 
same argument and prove equally 
that he may enslave A? You say 
A is white and B is black. It is 
color, then; the lighter having the 
right to enslave the darker? Take 
care. By this rule you are to be 
slave to the first man you meet 
with a fairer skin than your own. 
You do not mean color exactly; 
you mean the whites are intellectu- 
ally the superiors of the blacks and 
therefore have the right to enslave 
them? Take care again. By this 
rule you are to be slave to the first 
man you meet with an intellect su- 
perior to your own. But, you say, 
it is a question of interest, and if 
you make it your interest, you have 
the right to enslave another. Very 
well. And if he can make it his in- 
terest, he has the right to enslave 
you.’’5 

Slavery depreciated the lot of a 
man who had nothing but his 
strong arm. This argument most 
affected the plain, common people 
of the North. As Lowell put it: 


5Abraham Lincoln, Complete W’orks, 
ed. by John G. Nicolay and. John Hay, 
2 vols., New York, 1922, I, 179. 


‘*God works for all. Ye cannot hem 
the hope of being free 

With parallels of latitude, with 
mountain range, or sea. 

Put golden padlocks on Truth’s 
lips, be callous as ye will, 

From soul to soul, o’er all the 


world, leaps one electric 
thrill.’’® 


Touch slavery and the Church 
winced as if her eyeball had been 
touched; wound slavery and the 
Church flounced like a harpooned 
whale. 


The authority of nearly all the 
leading denominations was direct- 
ed against abolition. The General 
Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church passed in 1836 a res- 
olution censuring two of their 
members who had lectured in favor 
of abolition. The Ohio Conference 
of the same denomination passed 
resolutions urging resistance to the 
anti-slavery movement. The Phila- 
delphia Conference from 1837 for 
ten years onward asked each eandi- 
date for admission into the Confer- 
ence: ‘‘Are you an Abolitionist?’’ 
Unless the question were answered 
in the negative, the candidate was 
not received.* The New York Con- 
ference decided that no one should 
be chosen as deacon or elder who 
did not give the pledge that he 
would refrain from agitating the 
Church on the subject. 


But neither neglect nor repres- 
sion could help keep the question 
down. The ecclesiastical cords 
binding the North and South 
snapped in the Great Methodist 
Episcopal] Church, then in the Bap- 
tist Church. That of the Presby- 
terian Church was not entirely 
snapped but some of the strands 
gave way. The Presbyterians di- 
vided into the so-called Old School 
and New School, and a small strip 
separated from the latter to form 
the Free Presbyterian Church with 
a few thousand adherents who 
made it a tenet that no slavehold- 


6James Russell Lowell, ‘‘On the Cap- 
ture of Fugitive Slaves,’’ The Works of 
James Russell Lowell, 13 vols., Boston 
and New York, n.d., VII, 224. 

TWilliam W. Sweet, The Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Civil War, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1912, p. 21. ° 
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er should be admitted to member- 
ship. 

The Bible Society, the Tract So- 
ciety, the American Board for For- 
eign Missions would not send a 
Bible to.the South, for, they said, 
it is a punishable offense in most 
of the Southern States to teach & 
slave to read, ‘‘and are we to go in 
the face of this State legislation 
and send the Bible South?’’ The 
Tract Society said: ‘‘ We are set up 
to preach the Gospel, not to meddle 
with political and industrial insti- 
tutions.’’ Besides on no other 
question ‘‘are evangelical Chris- 
tians more at variance.’’ And so it 
went on printing tracts against to- 
bacco and its abuses, tracts against 
dancing and its abuses, tracts 
against lying, stealing, and licen- 
tiousness, tracts against gamblers, 
theatre-goers, Sabbath breakers, 
drinkers, and rumsellers, and re- 
fusing to print a tract that had 
the shadow of a criticism on 
slavery.® 


To the plea of the rumseller that 
his trade was his livelihood, it was 
answered: ‘‘Beg, dig, do anything 
but this. It would be a glorious 
martyrdom to starve, contrasted 
with obtaining a livelihood by such 
an employment. . . . Where have 
you derived authority to procure 
a living at a sacrifice of conscience, 
character, and the dearest interest 
of others?’ 


But what of slavery? While the 
monster in full vigor was extend- 
ing his ravages the Society thought 
it best ‘‘that at least. one institu- 
tion should move forward on the 
simple errand that brought the 
Saviour into the world, proclaim- 
ing Christ and him ecrucified.’’° 

The American Home Missionary 
Society built up and sustained slav- 
ery churches, the American Sab- 
bath School Union scrupulously re- 
frained from touching the subject. 
The American Bible Society was 
the slave of slavery — there were 


8John H. Barrows, Henry Ward 
Beecher, New York, 1893, pp. 165-166. 

®William Jay, Letters Respecting the 
American Board of Commissioners. for 
Foreign Missions and the American 
Tract Society, New York, 1853, p. 8. 

bid., p. 8. 
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three million slaves and not one 
Bible. The Ameri¢an Anti-Slavery 
Society offered five thousand dol- 
lars to the Bible Society if that so- 
ciety made an attempt to give 
Bibles to the slaves. The contribu- 
tion was declined. The Bible So- 
ciety went further. 
without protest, the arrest of one 
of its agents for furnishing a Bible 
to a colored person." 


The pulpit naturally followed 
the lure of the big pew rents. It 
wished to let sleeping dogs lie. With 
but few exceptions it was all apolo- 
getie of ‘‘man-stealing.’’ At the 
same time it branded the Aboli- 
tionists as infidels and fanatics, 
meddling with what did not con- 
cern them. 


For example, the Reverend Wil- 
bur Fisk, leader of ‘New England 
Methodism, declared that the gen- 
eral rule of Christianity not only 
permits but in supposable circum- 
stances, enjoins the continuance of 
the master’s authority.12 And a 
New England Methodist bishop 
maintained that the right to hold 
slaves is founded on the dictum— 
‘‘Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.’’® 

Dr. Nehemiah Adams, eminent 
Boston divine, went to Port Royal 
in South Carolina on a visit and on 
his return was so unfortunate as to 
write a book called A Southside 
View of Slavery. He gave a rose- 
colored view of that institution, 
said the slaves were contented and 
happy, had many privileges, and 
were treated very kindly, that he 
heard them singing in the churches, 
that the Abolitionists were very 
much mistaken, and that slavery 
was not bad at all. The evil which 
seemed to him most intolerable was 
that a Southern gentleman might 
come to a Northern State and bring 
a colored coachman, and this coach- 
man might be enticed away and so 


llLewis Tappan, A Sidelight on An- 
glo-American Relations, 1839-1858, edited 
by Annie H, Abel and Frank J. Kling- 
berg, Laneaster, Pa., 1927, pp. 187-188, 
299. 320-321, 329, 332n, 343-344, 367. 


12George Prentice, Wilbur Fisk, Boston * 


and New York, 1890, pp. 197-221. 
138Carlos Martyn, Wendell Phillips, 


New York, 1890, pp. 174-175. 


It permitted, - 


the slaveholder would be subject to 
a great deal of annoyance. Dr. 
Adams was sure that the anti-slav- 
ery movement would fail because 
of the ‘‘ providence of God, the God 
of nature, and the God of nations, 
with respect to that great staple of 
commerce, our cotton.’’!4 

The Reverend Dr. Wayland, 
President of Brown University, the 
Coryphaeus of the Baptists, pub- 
lished a book in which he taught 
that the people of the North are in 
such relation to the people of the 
South that they ought not to agi- 
tate the question of slavery and 
that it would be an act of bad faith 
for Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia.® 

Among the Congregationalists 
Professor Moses Stuart of Andover 
Theological Seminary and Presi- 
dent Nathan Lord of Dartmouth 
College were thick and thin defend- 
ers of slavery.1® Professor Taylor 
of Yale College said that ‘‘if Jesus 
Christ were now on earth, he would 
under certain circumstances become 
a slaveholder.’”!7 And Dr. Dewey, 
a prominent Unitarian clergyman, 
declared that he would return his 
own mother to slavery if by doing 
so he would help preserve the 
Union."*® 

Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Quakers, 
wide apart as the poles, were &t 


- one on the subject of slavery. 


If such were the feeling among 


. the churches in the free states, the 


situation in the slave states may be 
imagined. There with absolutely no 
exceptions, pastors and laymen 
preached and practiced the Gospel 
according to John C. Calhoun. 
Thomas Jefferson, dying, saluted 
the rising sun of Unitarianism as 
destined to enlighten the South, but 
it sent only a few feeble rays be- 


14Nehemiah Adams, A Southside View 
of Slavery, Boston, 1855, p. 143 and 
passim. 

15Francis Wayland, The Limitations 


Human Responsibility, Boston, 1838, 


pp. 161-188. 

16Moses Stuart, Conscience and the 
Constitution, Boston, 1850. 

17William I. Bowditeh, Slavery and 
the Constitution, Boston, 1849, p. 3. 

18Mary E. Dewey, Autobiography and 
Letters of Orville Dewey, Boston, 1883, 
p. 129; Orville Dewey, On Patriotism, 
Boston, 1859, pp. 4-9, 19-22, 29-30, 37-38. 


yond the Mason and Dixon line. 


Southern evangelicals sprinkled 
holy water on the slave pens and 


_ lash, while they banned card play- 


ing and dancing. 


Slavery, they claimed, was not 
only a divine institution but a 
blessing for the slaves themselves. 
“Slavery has tamed, civilized, 
Christianized, if you please, the . 
brutal Negroes brought to our 
shores by New England kidnap- 
pers; it has taught them the habits 
of regular and patient industry ; it 
has elevated them physically, men- 
tally, morally, and therefore is a 
proven blessing to them and ought | 
to be perpetuated. Really the only 
way to civilize and Christianize 
Africa is to annex that vast conti-’ 
nent to the United States and let 
our people reduce them to slavery, 
set them to work, and thus develop 
the resources of Africa.’’ 

Vindications took the following 
forms: ‘‘The slaves are better off 
than many Northern free laborers’’ 
—*‘‘better off than they can become 
if freed.’’ ‘‘They are contented 
and happy’’—‘‘they are incapable 
of freedom’’—‘‘they were designed 
by the Almighty for servitude and 
privation’’—‘‘they are under an 
irrevocable curse of slavery’’— 
‘*they are fit for nothing else’’— 
‘*their masters have as good a right 
to them, as we have to our cattle’’ 
—‘‘slavery has existed and always 
will exist; it is an ordinance of 
God’’—‘‘The Bible supports slav- 
ery’’—‘Christianity tolerates it’’ 
—‘‘and Republicanism has nothing 
to do with it.”’ (*‘O tell it not in 
Gath! Publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon lest the uncircumcised 
hear thereof and friumph.’’) 


In 1840 the Reverend James 
Symlie wrote: ‘‘If the buying, sell- 
ing, and holding of a slave for the 
sake of gain is a heinous sin and 
scandal, then verily three quarters 
of all the Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and Presbyterians 
in eleven states of the Union are of 
the evil. They hold, if they do 
not buy and sell, slaves.’’!® 


19George 8S. Eddy and Kirby Page, 
Makers of Freedom, New York, 1926, p. 
15; Gerrit Smith, Letter of Gerrit Smith 
to Rev. James Smylie, New York, 1837. 
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There was hardly a college presi- 
dent or professor in the South who 
would not enter the lists in behalf 
of slavery. Professor Cartwright 
delivered a learned discourse on the 
slave before the convocation of the 
University of Mississippi. ‘‘Is he a 
son of Adam? ... Anatomy and 
physiology have been interrogated 
and the response is that the Ethio- 
pian or Canaanite is unfitted, from 
his organization and the physiolog- 
ical laws predicated in that organ- 
ization, for the responsible duties 
of a free man... . It is this defec- 
tive hematosis, or atmospherization 
of the blood conjoined with a defi- 
ciency of cerebral matter in the 
cranium and an excess of nervous 
matter distributed to the organs of 
sensation and assimilation, that is 
the true cause of that debasement 
of mind which has rendered the 
people of Africa unable to take 
care of themselves.’’*° 


Sermons for the Negroes were 
not preached from such texts as: 
‘“The truth shall make you free,’’ 
but from such more appropriate 
themes as, ‘‘Servants, be obedient 
to them that are your masters,’’— 
‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return un- 
to the ground,’’—‘‘Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s,’? and ‘‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’’*' The 
preacher would endanger his life 
if he chose for a text the liberation 
of the Hebrews from Egyptian 
bondage. To stimulate the zeal of 
the pulpit, the True Southern, a 
Mississippi paper, proposed to 
found a prize for the best sermon 
in favor of free 4rade in human 
flesh.?? 


Bishop Meade of the Anglican 
Church of Virginia published a vol- 
ume of sermons which he recom- 
mended to the masters and mis- 
tresses of his diocese for use in 


20Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey 
in the Back Country, 2 vols., New York, 
1907, I, 98. 

21Walter B. Posey, ‘‘Influence of Slav- 
evry upon the Methodist Church in the 
Early South and Southwest,’’ Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, XVII, 539-540. 

22John E. Cairnes, The Slave Power, 
London, 1863, p. 244. 


their households. One of the ser- 
mons read: 

‘Poor creatures! you little con- 
sider when you are idle and neg- 
leetful of your master’s business, 
when you steal, and waste, and 
hurt any of their substance, when 
you are saucy and impudent, when 
you are telling them lies and de- 
ceiving them, or when you prove 
stubborn and sullen and will not 
do the work you are set about 
without stripes and vexation—you 
do-.not consider, I say, that what 
faults you are guilty of towards 
your masters and mistresses are 
faults done against God himself, 
who hath set your masters and mis- 
tresses over you in his own stead, 
and expects that you would do for 
them just as you would do for 
him,’’ ete.*8 

Mr. Charles C. Jones thus cate- 
chized the slaves (6th edition) : 

**Q. What command has God 
given to servants concerning obe- 
dience to their masters ?—A. ‘Serv- 
ants, obey in all things your mas- 
ters according to the flesh, not with 
eye-service as men-pleasers, but in 
singleness of heart, fearing God!’ 

**Q. What does God mean by 
‘masters according to the flesh’ ?— 
A. Masters in this world. 

‘*Q. What are servants to count 
their masters worthy of?f—A. All 
honor. 

**Q. How are they to try to 
pléase their masters? — A. With 
good will, doing service as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men. 

‘*Q. Is a servant who is an eye 
servant to his earthly master an 
eye servant to his heavenly mas- 
ter?—A. Yes.” 

**Q. Is it right in a servant, 
when commanded to do anything, 
to be sullen and’slow, and answer 
his master again ?—A. No. 

**Q. If the servant professes to 
be a Christian, ought he not to be 
as a Christian servant an example 
to all other servants of love and 
obedience to his master ?—A. Yes. 

‘“*Q. When the servant suffers 
wrongfully at the hamdgf his mas- 
ter, and to please GodPtakes it pa- 
tiently, will God reward him for 
it?—A. Yes. 


23Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey in 
the Seaboard Slave States, 2 vols., New 
York, 1904, I, 131-133; see also Bishop 
Meade’s The Suppressed Ttfact, New 
York, 1858, on the duty of affording re- 
ligious instruction to those in bendage. 
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**Q. Is it right for the servant to 
run away, or is it right to harbor 
a runaway ?—A. No. 

‘*Q. Is it any praise to a servant 
to be punished for his faults, or 
ought he to think hard of it?—A. 
No.’’24 


And so on: 
sang: 


**Ole Satan’s Church is here be- 
low; 
Up to God’s free Church I hope to 
7725 
**Just God!’’ exclaimed Whit- 
tier— 
Just God! and these are they 
Whorminister at Thine altar, God 
of Right! 


No wonder the slaves 


Men who their hands with prayer’ 


and blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light! 
‘*What! preach, and kidnap 
men? 
Give thanks, and rob thy own 
afflicted poor? 
Talk of thy glorious liberty, and 
then 
Bolt hard the captive’s door? 
‘*Woe to the priesthood! woe 
To those whose hire is with the 
price of blood ; 
Perverting, darkening, changing, 
as they go, 

The searching truths of God! 
‘“‘Their glory and their might 
Shall perish ; and their very names 

shall be 
Vile before all the people, in the 
light 
Of a world’s liberty !’’¢ 


The Abolitionists fulminated 
against the Churches as they ful- 
minated against the State. They 
declared, for example, in the New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention 
of May, 1841, that ‘‘in regard to 
the existence of slavery . . . the 
clergy stand wickedly preeminent, 
and ought to be unsparingly ex- 
posed and reproved before the 
people.’’ But other members 
wished to assert by resolution: 

(Continued on page 22) 


24Bowditch, op. cit., pp. 50-51; Charles 
C. Jones, The Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in the United States, Savan- 
nah, Ga., 1842. 

25Harriet Jacobs, Incidents in the 
Life of a Slave Girl, ed. by Lydia Maria 
Child, Boston, 1861, p. 109. 

26John Greenleaf Whittier, ‘ ‘Clerical 
Oppressors,’’ The Complete Poetical 
Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, Bos- 
ton and New York, 1904, pp. 339-340. 
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HEN I was trying to get 
WV the material to write on 
this subject, I wrote home. 
My brother said, ‘‘Ntimbaine nson- 
ga erukukwetagisa ebigambo binu. 
Kunu ebanjungu batu bambira 


ngu ebintu binu tibiri byomugaso,”’ 


— 


which meant, ‘‘I don’t see the rea- 
son you ask us to send you this ma- 
terial; the European over here tells 
us that our things are useless.’’ I 
wrote back and explained that I 
have to educate these people until 
they have some idea of our culture. 
Then I received the information. 

Every object or utensil which is 
used in Africa has a different sig- 
nificance if compared with the 
Westerner’s. The Westerner’s uten- 
sils such as the drinking glass, cup 
or bottle can stand. It has al- 
ready a base. But in Africa it is 
different. If the African utensils 
made from clay or any other ma- 
terial does not have a base you have 
to make a base for the utensil to 
sit on. The utensils are molded in 
a globular or oval shape which 


placed on a flat surface. The cook- 
ing utensils have for base three 
stones placed in a triangular shape 
to hold the pots. These stones are 
their base. The bowls made from 
clay, or ebibindi, have to have a 


WOMEN FROM THE CORNFIELDS 


tends to make them roll over when ° 


NGATA, OR BASE 


By A. K. NyasBoneo 


small ring base made for this pur- 
pose. 

* The calabashes used for drink- 
ing beer and wine must have bases. 
Any one serving beer or wine has 
the bases for the calabashes. If 


he does not have the ngata, the eti- 


quette is not correct; and it is im- 
possible to set the drink down be- 
cause it would not stand. If the 
house uses sweet grass carpet, the 
person will mold him a ngata of 
the grass on which to place his 
drink. 

Milk vessels have an entirely dif- 


GIRLS FROM THE WELL WITH CALABASHES 


ferent, larger ngata where the ves- 


sels are put. This ngata, made 
from the sweet grass material and 
other objects, is about nine inches 
high and the circumference is ac- 
cording to the size of the vessel. It 
also’ has a variety of usages such 
as using the ngata when drying the 
vessel in the sun or when bringing 
milk from the Kraal. There is an- 
other type of ngata used for but- 
termilk. The wooden vessels have 
an entirely different ngata, such as, 
the Kyanzi and Kisahi which are 
heavy and large. All of these have 
their uses and a ngata must be 
made for them. 

Most of the people who have 
been in Africa or who have seen the 
pictures of people carrying water 
jugs, boxes or luggage and other 
things on top of their heads, if they 
had examined closely, could have 
seen that there is a small ngata 
made to fit their heads. The ngata 
are very comfortable to put on the 
head to carry heavy loads. The 
ngata is just like a chair which a 
man sits on. I mean the African 
chair that is made to fit the body. 

The study of these activities of 
African culture should by no means 
be confined only to Africans. They. 
should be explained to all of the 


H 
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people concerned, even to the Eu- 
ropean who tries to destroy the 
Black Man’s culture without think- 
ing about what is useful. But why 
should this be so? It seems that 
some of the Europeans that come 
in contact with African culture 
have peculiar characteristics of 
Fascists everywhere, that is, they 
try to destroy everything that does 
not belong to them. It is necessary 
for Fascism to assail every form of 
human thought, human feeling and 
human creation which is unlike it- 
self. How much more can be ex- 
pected of the Westerner who makes 
contacts with the African cultural 
development ? 

This immense amount of culture 
and thinking should not be de- 
stroyed. It may be simple to the 
Westerners but it is valuable to the 
African. This one part of human 
culture is intensively alive, and al- 
though the Africans have not been 
discouraged by being told that their 
eulture is not worth study, the Af- 
ricans themselves must preserve 
this culture. 

What happened then in the field 
of philosophy and in the field of 
economics? We can see clearly that 
the decisive break in African cul- 
tural growth is. not that the Afri- 
cans want to get rid of it but be- 
cause of outside interference. In- 


stead of helping to build up under- : 


standing, bringing together the old 
and new, there has appeared a 
group of pseudo-scientists 
claim to have stepped down from 
another planet, ‘‘Europe.’’ They 
are really. Fascists and are uncon- 
scious of true culture when they 
are dealing with African culture. 

The economie life of the African 
people represents the Art of Liv- 
ing, and sacrosanct unity. It is 
related to everything else in his 
life. 

When we write about a part of 
this existing culture, we are not 
writing about what we call civiliza- 
tion of the present but a full ac- 
count of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the past which any reader 
can now observe. The facts of his- 
tory will permit us to accept the 
concept of the African development 
of economic history. It is possible 


who. 


in writing on African economic 
history to develop a religious point 
of view, or political point of view, 
but our aim now is to write on the 
economic point of view of the Af- 
riean people. 

The commodity which one has in 
Africa is intended not solely to be 
looked at but to be used. We knew* 
that a man comes into this world 
without having any commodity, but 
even so he begins to obtain enough 
to fill his wants, That is one of the 
reasons why he makes things for 
his own uses. 

In order to make the ngata there 
must be a division of labor. For a 
proper understanding of this divi- 
sion of labor tn making ngata, the 
reader should grasp the elassifica- 
tion of the ngata, how they are 
used. This classification derives 
from* the factual use of these 
ngata. The laws which are made 
by society governing the making 
of ngata are not written down, but 
they are carefully observed by 
everyone. It takes men consider- 
able time to make ngata to carry 
goods long distances. This ngata 
is made from banana fibre. Some- 
times it is made from bark cloth. 

A woman who carries water from 
the well every day makes her 
ngata from banana leaves and 
when she haseused the ngata one 
day, she throws it away and makes 
another one the next day. A man 
who fetches firewood makes his 
ngata from the grass. When he gets 
home he uses the grass for making 
the fire. The ngata used for serv- 
ing beer is made by the women and 
is kept all the time. 

Ngata used to place milk vessels 
upon are made by women. They 
are very artistic with many designs 
and require a lot of time. We may 
say that it is weaving. 

Perhaps some day someone will 
take time to take pictures of the 
processes step by step. It is very 
unique. The designs could be or 


are all made from vegetable fibers. 
If these designs could be secured, 
they would make beautiful designs 
for the clothes of Western women. 

This is an industry of herds- 
women due to the fact that they 
have more time to concentrate. 
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Men could not do this—sit down all 
day using weaving needles. 

Here the division of labor stands 
out and also class distinction in 
making things, specialists to the 
group. The agricultural group 
does not make the ngata, but the 
herds-women sell ngata to the agri- 
cultural group. The productivity 
of labor depends not only on effi- 
ciency' of workmanship but on the 
quality of the product. 

The ngata industry is a rare one 
and so far as we can see and find 
out no one has used it in the West- 
ern world. This reminds us of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s words: ‘‘The 
future of the world depends on our 
knowing more about each other and 
on our developing mutual cultural 
and economic interests.’’ 


The Importance of 
Africa 


Africa is the most important 
topic in international circles to- 
day. The economic imperialists of 
Europe rejoice that the United 
States Government came to their 
rescue and saved their empires 
from destruction and now proposes 
to feed them until they can recover 
sufficiently to ‘continue their ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples in 
other parts of the universe. Africa, 
being the only part of the world 
awaiting modern development, is 
considered the field of expansion 
for these selfish rulers in possession 
of this vast continent. Russia has 
proposed that she be given a role 
in the drama as the lord of Tripol- 
itania, but the British contend 
that they would lose the peace to 
have its empire menaced with ‘a 
rising power like the Soviet Union 
on the North African littoral. The 
“*unselfish’’ United States, slavish- 
ly devoted to the defense and per- 
petuation of economic imperialism, 
would leave Great Britain in con- 
trol of its lion’s share, restore the 
French what they lost during the 
war and, with the exception of al- 
lowing Abyssinia an outlet to the 
Red Sea at Assab, would restore 
penitent Italy practically all she 
onee had in Africa. This means 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The Last Class 


Alphonse Daudet wrote a simple 
story of the. Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870 which every student may 
now read to great effect. The title 
of it is La Derniére Classe. It is 
the story of a French lad in Alsace- 
Lorraine who would not come to 
school on time and, when there, 
paid such a little attention to his 
studies that he had never learned 
to read, write and speak his own 
language correctly, and therefore 
had no way to understand and ap- 


_preciate its beautiful literature. 


That morning he came in later than 
ever and found the teacher telling 
the class what the indifferent and 
slothful ones had missed in failing 
to make the most of their opportu- 
nities, for the next day the Ger- 
mans were coming to take over 
Alsace-Lorraine and thereafter the 
schools would be conducted in Ger- 
man. In coneluding he tried to give 
these undeveloped youths an in- 
sight into the French literature by 
speaking briefly of the great think- 
ers and sages who had written in 
that tongue and he closed with 
tears in his eyes and with deep 
emotion eried: ‘‘Vive la France!’’ 

This boy and all like him felt 
ashamed of themselves for not mak- 
ing the most of their opportunities, 
and the whole class sighed and 
wept that the teaching of their lan- 
guage and culture had come to an 
end and that they must now be di- 
rected toward understanding and 
admiring a new order of things of 
which they knew nothing. Today 
there are millions of children who 
are attending the last class to be 
conducted in their tongue. The last 
class for many a German, for many 
an Austrian, for many an Italian, 
for many a Japanese, for many an 
Arab and for many a Jew. The 
conqueror has taken possession of 
their country and their way of liv- 
ing, their language and literature 
must give way to the culture of 
some foreigner. They, too, feel sad 
and weep because of the change, 
because of this: break with the tra- 


, long has man 
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ditions of their fathers. Their 
fathers may have been at fault in 
bringing this calamity upon them, 
but they were their fathers just the 
same, and they love them. 

It would be much better if there 
were no such thing as the last 
class. One nation should not try to 
transform another nation into one 
like itself. A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, has in it both bad and good 
qualities. It will be much better 
to try to make of that nation a bet- 
ter one of the sort that it is than to 
try to change it into some sort of 
an entirely different group, Peo- 
ple can be themselves and make im- 
provement as such, but it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to be a different people. The duty 
of every nation is to appreciate the 
others’ point of view and cooper- 
ate along the lines of agreement for 
the common good. In every lan- 
guage persons of noble thoughts 
and divine inspiration have spoken 
and written unselfishly for the 
welfare of mankind. To the 
thoughts of such great thinkers and 
leaders the attention of the youth 
in all lands should be directed. It 
is not necessary to. teach them a 
different language and literature 
to reach this end. They have high 
ideals expressed in their own cul- 
ture. Let us help them to follow 
in this way of truth and virtue. 


Questions 


1. What achievements of people in- 
terest you most? Their social order, 
political institutions, language, litera- 
ture, science, art, refinement, morals, 
religion, philosophy, or what? 

2. How many races do ethnologists 
give in their classification? Some sci- 
entists say that there is no such thing 
as race. How do you explain such a 
claim? 

3.. How old is the human race, ac- 
cording to the anthropologists? How 

been living on this 
earth? 


4. In what parts of the world did 
man first show evidence of progress 
toward what man is today? Mention 
these evidences, 

5. Why have the people in some 
parts of the world made more progress 
than others elsewhere? Is one race or 


nation inherently superior to another? 


6. If you were going to live abroad, 
in some other country, what country 
would you select? Give reasons for 
your preference. 

7. You have recently read about a 
number of statesmen of international 
standing. Which one appeals to you 
as the greatest? Why? 

8. What is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing: Quisling, Gestapo, Atomic 
Bomb, Fifth Column, Atlantic Charter, 
Unconditional Surrender, and Confer- 
ence of the United Nations? 

9. How many United States soldiers 
were called to the army and navy to 
fight in the Second World War? How 
many were lost? 

10. It has been said that if this na- 
tion had heeded the advice of Wood- 
row Wilson in 1919 there would not 
have been a Second World War. What 
does this assertion mean? 

11. In his farewell address George 
Washington warned this nation against 
getting into foreign entanglements. 
Are we following that advice today? 
Why not? 

12. Do wars settle anything or un- 
settle everything? Can war he 
avoided? 


Book of the Month 


Rich Heritage, by Evelyn La Rue 
Pittman (Harlow Pub ishing Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma), is a new 
publication of songs and sketches of 
Negro Americans. The author’s idea 
is a good one, but her plan is not well 


.conceived. She does not cover any spe- 


cial ground or develop any particular 
topic. She has brought together a 
number of interesting things which 
appeal to her especially.- What she 
has published, moreover, is not pre- 
sented in proportion, according to the 
importance of the data presented. In- 
significant facts are given as much 
space as those which are very impor- 
tant. Nothing is gained by presenting 
practically unknown and unimportant 
characters along with Frederick Doug- 
lass, Booker T. Washington, and So- 
journer Truth. The author should 
have included a larger number of stor- 
ies in order to give a balanced view. 
One-third of those presented either 
sing or play. f 

Finally, one must express surprise 
that she left out of the story such 
brave leaders as Walter White, A. 
Philip Randolph, and Max Yergan; 
such highly literary persons as W. E. 
B. DuBois, James Weldon Johnson, 
Charles W. Chestnutt, Langston 
Hughes, Zora Nea'’e Hurston and Rich. 
ard Wrieht;: such eriontists as Ernest E. 
Just, Charles H. Turner, W. A. Hin- 
ton} and such inventors as Norbert Ril- 


‘lieux. Jan E. Matzelinger, Andrew 


Beard, Granville T. Woods, and Elija 
MecCoy.. No book can be properly 


styled the “Rich Heritage” of the Ne- 
gro unless it gives at least one sample 
of the various contributions which the 
race has made to American culture. 
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In his book, Color and Democ- 
racy (New York, 1945), Dr. Du- 
Bois presents a view of the ideal 
of peace and democracy and then 
presents the picture to the contrary 
of the ideal of democracy as is 
shown by conditions of the world 
of people of color. He begins with 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan for peace 
and world organization, which is a 
white organization with the excep- 
tion of China who is simply being 
deceived as to its place as a world 
power. He shows that the spokes- 
men of these nations, all white, are 
to represent the vast majority of 
humanity and how the proposal 
further prohibits the inhabitants 
of colonies under the control of 
these nations from any recourse to 
the powerful organization. 

Thus in that democratic proposal 
there are the white people of the 
world representing 750 millions of 
the darker groups. Examples of 
the injustice of the proposal for 
organization which would only rec- 
ognize ‘‘States’’ were cited of the 
ease of Belgium with 8 millions of 


white people in number represent- | 


ing 10 millions of the Congolese 
without giving these blacks any 
voice of complaint. The Dutchmen, 
9 millions in number representing 
67 millions of brown men of the 
South Seas. Britain’s 50 millions 


of whites representing 450 millions" 


of yellow, brown and black people. 
And the still more ridiculous plight 
of the Union of South Africa, ‘‘the 
free nation battling for democ- 
racy,’’ openly holding 8 millions of 
natives by 2 millions of Europeans 
in a type of subordination unheard 
of anywhere else in the world. 

To attempt to set up an organi- 
zation for international peace, co- 
operation and democracy on these 
conditions, he declares, is disas- 
trous. He points out further that 
the nations have not realized that 
there are yet two avenues of war 
untouched by the proposal and 
these are wars for colonial posses- 


*This is a review by J. Reuben 
Sheeler, a graduate student of Western 
Reserve University. 
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sion and colonial revolt which 
would be. justifiable. He points out 
that the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
completely ignored even the effort 
on the part of the League of Na- 
tions to improve the colonial con- 
ditions by the Mandate System. In 
his declaration to the assistant sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Stettinius, he 
said, ‘‘In other words the proposal 
as I read it, virtually says to 750,- 
000,000 human beings, if not to the 
majority of mankind, that the only 
way to human equality is philan- 
thropy of masters who have his- 
torical and strong interest in pre- 
serving their present. power and 
income.”’ 

Dr. DuBois gives a picture of 
the colonies as the ‘‘slum districts 
of the world.’’ Showing that for a 
long time capitalists of the cities 
had forced defenseless groups in 
slums of cities to be conveniently 
exploited by them, in the same way 
nations of the world had dealt with 
colonies and were using the same 
type of rationalization. Society 
has realized that the capitalists’ 
rationalizing of the slums is based 
on personal gain. Today we may 
now see that the same is true with 
the nations that own colonies. He 
further states that all too often the 
nations take fine moral causes to 
advance their own unscrupulous 
methods and shows how Brit- 
ain used the abolition of slavery 
as an exeuse for establishing her 
colonial system which parallels, if 
not surpasses, the evil of slavery. 
The hope held out to poor people 
of America is that they have the 
possibility of exploiting those who 
are poorer. 

In speaking of these capitalistic 
masters of the world he says, 
‘*Their very absorption in war and 
wealth has so weakened their moral 
fibre that the end of their rule is 
in sight. Also, the day of the co- 
lonial conquered people dawns, ob- 
scurely but surely.’’ 

Dr. DuBois explains that it is 
nearly impossible to get the truth 
about colonial possessions since 
the information is always censored 
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by the governments in power. He 
explains how difficult it is to visit 
in colonies and how much is kept 
from one who does visit there. Very 
little is done to educate the people. 
Missionaries have often found 
themselves in disgraceful positions 
by the results they have brought 
about in cases of the exploiters 
using the footholds gained by the 
missionaries. Yet these exploiting 
nations base their rights to hold 
colonies on the moral idea that 
they are helping them. 

From the colonies Dr. DuBois 
brings the question to the unfree 
people and then to the policies the 
nations have used against sections 
of the world that are predominant- 
ly darker people. He then takes 
up the old familiar story of the 
United States’ program of exploi- 
tation of its darker citizens espe- 
cially in the southern states where 
the majority of Negroes are and 
where the laws are made against 
them. He shows that in these 
states all efforts are made to avoid 
democracy in any form and that 
through their system of laws and 
control of public funds the only 
purpose is to rob the Negro group 
and provide the best possible for 
their own group under the already 
poor conditions. The book further 
shows the weakness of the political 
structure of the United States gov- 
ernment in promoting- democracy. 
There is the weakness of the na- 
tional government that permits the 
southern states to saddle the nation 
in a system whereby they dominate 
the midwest with four times the 
political power with approximate- 
ly one fourth the votes of that sec- 
tion. South Carolina, with 100,862 
votes, places six members in the 
House of Representatives and two 
in the Senate while Rhode Island 
with 293,481 votes is able to place 
only two in the House and two in 
the Senate. Mississippi, with 152,- 
712 votes, places seven members in 
the House, while Kansas with 664,- 
192 votes places only six. 

In diseussing Russia Dr. DuBois 
(Continued on page 21) 
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MEMORIALIZING THE UNITED NATIONS 


The question of ultimate freedom 
for Africa may not bé altogether 
a dream. The continent is a con- 
quered land, but the European rul- 
ers of Africa have not emerged 
from the Second World War with 
their machinery in as good condi- 
tion as was the case at the end of 
the First World War. At that 
time they were in straits, but they 
repudiated their debts to the Unit- 
ed States and built on a new eco- 
nomie foundation which proved 
precarious but enabled them, nev- 
ertheless, to endure until the sec- 
ond international conflict brought 
to their rescue again the supposed-. 
ly rich United States. 

In their very critical condition 
at present the hold of the European 
imperialists on Africa is not so se- 
cure as it was formerly. These 
rulers, although still stronger than 
the Natives, are not in a position to 
finance a prolonged struggle of the 
dependencies, for while Europe suf- 
fers from famine the Natives sub- 
sist on nature. It is hardly likely, 
moreover, that the people of the 
United States will finance the sub- 
jugation of Africans striking for 
freedom. The Atomic Bomb will 
be ineffective in fighting the Na- 
tives who are living in a dispersed 
condition. In view of these facts, 
Africa, which was turned away 
from the Peace Conference of 1919 
is receiving a little more consider- 
ation in 1945. 

The grievances of Africa have 
been set forth in memorials which 
pray for the destruction of the 
rule of the economic imperialists 
in Africa. Some of the Africans 
and their friends clamoring for a 
change would run every European 
out of Africa. The land, they in- 
sist, is that of the Natives, and the 
European is an intruder. He 
should return to Europe and con- 
tent himself in the home of his an- 
cestors. One continent has no right 
to conquer and exploit another. 
According to this plan, the Red 
Men in the United States should 
drive the White Americans back 


to Europe and regain control of 
America. And certain so-called 
Africans should be driven out of 
Africa into Asia from which they 
originally came. It is hardly like- 
ly that any one will take such a 
position unless he is a Negro-bait- 
ing demagogue like Bilbo who 
would like to deport the Negroes to 
Africa just as *Hitler endeavored 
to rid Germany of the Jews, 

A more reasonable plan for the 
reordering of matters in Africa 
would be to let all these conflicting 
elements remain where they are. 
Any such upsetting of the present 
order by exile, deportation, or an- 
nihilation would mean a step back- 
wards toward darkness, in the very 
direction the rulers of modern na- 
tions have been going for the last 
century. Most Africans and their 
friends do not want the Europeans 
to leave Africa, for the Natives 
have profited in some respects by 
the presence of the conquerors in 
that unfolding drama. What the 
real friend of the Africans desires 
is to have the Europeans continue 
there on terms different from those 
of their stay up to the present time. 
The Natives must have a part in 
their government. While the cap- 
tains of industry must have ade- 
quate returns from their invest- 
ments they must not seek that end 
by economic exhaustion as they 
have heretofore. If they do, they 
will eventually run up blindly 
against a stone wall as did the 
American slaveholders who thought 
that cotton could not be produced 
and the South could not make prog- 
ress without slavery. With a sys- 
tematic effort to enlighten the Na- 
tives through democratic educa- 
tion they may be made an asset 
in the industria] development of the 


_continent on a living wage scale 


which will assure a high standard 
of living and secure health and 
happiness to all. The present sys- 
tem of neglect of both the bodies 
and the minds of the Natives and 
the use of them only in drudgery 
and at starvation wages will prove 


disastrous to all elements in pro- 
portion as Africa reaches the more 
advanced stages toward moderniza- 
tion with competition becoming 
keener and profits less certain. * 

At the present time, moreover, 
the problem must be attacked main- 
ly from within the circles of the 
exploiters of Africa. The Natives 
as a whole have no way to register 
a protest against the evils of the 
land, and in their illiterate condi- 


tion in which they have been kept . 


by their conquerors the tribes can- 
not be united for their own good. 
Yet the few enlightened Africans 
now clamoring for freedom are not 
exactly dependent upon the tender 
mercies of the wicked. The nations 
are uniting today, or must unite, or 
perish. One nation asking a favor 


of another, as most of them are. 


now appealing to the United States, 
may find it to its advantage to 
clean house and introduce demo- 
eratic rule. The United States, a 
great offender itself, has risen much 
above the level of some of the gov- 
ernments set up in Africa. The 
people of the United States once 
rose in holy horror against the 
atrocities of Leopold II in the 
Congo after our Government had 
helped to make such evils possible 
by the recognition of that rule. The 
American people themselves may 
rise up and condemn the treatment 
of these people as inhuman, and 
by moral suasion may force a 
change in the African Native 
policy. 

This very point of view is ex- 
pressed in a different way by Max 
Yergan and his associates in the 
Council of African Affairs in hav- 
ing the outstanding citizens of this 
country sign a petition to this ef- 


fect to be presented to the Presi- . 


dent of the United States and the 
Secretary of State. The memorial 
says: 
Dear Mr. Present AND Mr. Szc- 
RETARY : 
While we wholeheartedly endorse 
the steps taken thus far toward de- 
veloping the machinery for post- 
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war international collaboration to 
maintain world security and peace, 
it is our firm belief that the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the millions 
of Africans and other dependent 
peoples of the world must be an in- 
tegral part of the projected inter- 
national organization’s program 
and function. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge 
that the United Nations organiza- 
tion proposed at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference accept as an ob- 
jective and responsibility and make 
adequate provision for the progres- 
sive advancement of the people of 
Africa so that they may play their 
full part in a system of world-wide 
democracy and prosperity. 

The following resolution, endorsed 
by a number of representative 
American citizens, is an expression 
of the basis of this recommendation 
and of the essential undertakings 
and principles which we believe 
should be advanced and supported 
by the United States’ government 
in the further development of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plans: 


WHEREAS, We recognize to- 
day the interdependence and the 
necessity for mutual aid among all 
nations and peoples, and we know 
that there can be no lasting pros- 
perity for the peoples of this coun- 
try as long as many millions in 
Africa and other areas with vast 
undeveloped resources are com- 
pelled, by lack of freedom and op- 
portunity, to live in hunger, disease 
and ignorance. 

We recognize that rapid indus- 
trialization, modernization, and the 
advancement of social standards in 
these areas, and the abolition of 
the inferior social, economic, and 
political status of the native peo- 
ples, are essential prerequisites for 
both the achievement of interna- 
tional harmony and security and 
the progress of the native peoples 
themselves. 

We believe that these progressive 
reforms can be accomplished 
through international collaboration 
and systematic planning, and that 
Africa, a continent with immense 
possibilities of development but 
burdened with varied and conflict- 


ing political and economic inter- 
ests, represents a paramount test 
of such collaboration and planning. 

And whereas, the colonial and 
subject peoples of Africa have con- 
tributed greatly toward the 
achievement of a United Nations’ 
victory over our common fascist 
enemies, and are justified in their 
expectation that they, as well as 
other peoples, will benefit by their 
sacrifices in this war of liberation; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) that the gov- 
ernment of the United States, in 
view of its central responsibilities 
in achieving victory and likewise 
in’ maintaining world peace and 
security, should take the initiative 
in seeking the establishment, within 
the proposed United Nations or- 
ganization for maintaining security 
and peace, of effective policies and 
procedures for the rapid and uni- 
form advancement of the economic 
and social well-being of the African 
people in all parts of the continent. 

(2) The guiding principle un- 
derlying these policies and pro- 
cedures in the international, re- 
gional, and local sphere, should be 
that of providing the maximum 
opportunity for Africans to man- 
age their own affairs within the 
framework of international coop- 
eration, with a view toward achiev- 
ing full democratic rights for all 
the inhabitants of the non-colonial 
territories, and toward --enabling 
the indigenous peoples in all colo- 
nies, protectorates and mandated 
territories to achieve self-govern- 
ment and the right of self-deter- 
mination within a specified time 
limit, pursuant with United States 
policy toward the Philippines. 

(3) The several governments 
and existing or projected regional 
commissions within Africa should 
be held accountable to the United 
Nations organization for the aboli- 
tion of all forms of economic, social 
or political discrimination based on 
race, creed, or color; and for the 
proper execution of policies agreed 
upon by the United Nations or by 
agencies, such as an International 
Labor Organization, affiliated to 
that body. 
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(4) Within the general scope of 
international collaboration and in 
the interest of greatly expanding 
world trade and employment, the 
United States, by virtue of its great 
financial and_ technological re- 
sources, should take the lead in 
raising the living standards and 
promoting the industrialization 
and mechanization of the African 
economy, with due regard that the 
Africans themselves shall be prip- 
cipal beneficiaries of this economic 
progress, and that all other nations 
shall share equitably with this 
country in the advantages of in- 
creased trade with Africa. 


Another Memorial 


Directing attention mainly to 
the need of the Negro in the United 
States, the National Urban League 
sets forth in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the President of the Unit- 
ed States the question as to how to 
provide the Negro with ‘‘equality 
of opportunity for his complete in- 
tegration into American life.’’ The 
memorandum gives the racial as- 
pects of the social planning in the 
period ahead and closes with con- 
clusions and recommendations. The 
important aspects discussed include 
the background of migration, em- 
ployment, housing, education, 
health, Negro: veterans, post-war 
military forces, and race relations, 

Some of these aspects of the sit- 
uation are striking. In the first 


place, so many do not realize that. 


more than a fifth of the Negroes of 
the country now live in the North 
and West, that less than four fifths 
of them are in the South. Negroes 
moved from the South to the North 
and West during the First World 
War to work in industries, and they 
have not and do not expect to re- 
turn. This brief shows that 107,000 
were employed in aircraft construc- 
tion, 182,000 in shipbuilding, 142,- 
000 in ordnance, 19,000 in commu- 
nications equipment, 60,000 in ba- 
sie iron and steel, 22,000 in basic 
non-ferrous metals, 16,000 in rub- 
ber, and 178,000 in producing oth- 
er munitions—in all 726,000. 
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more than one-third of its 
population Negroes, has con- 
tributed much to the achievements 
of the race in the nation as well as 
to the general development of the 
South. The life histories of many 
of the nation’s most eminent Ne- 
groes date back to a birth and child- 
hood in the State of Alabama. The 
lives of others born outside the 
State have been crowned with suc- 
cess upon entering the State and 
following creative careers of hu- 
man service. There are others 
whose lives are marked with anoth- 
er aspect—those born in the State 
and accomplishing success there. 

A sketch of the life of George 
Washington Trenholm would re- 
veal a story of the latter kind. His 
life history represents that of a 
man whose vision extended beyond 
the span of his day. More than that 
of any other Negro, his life and 
work influenced the trend of schools 
and teacher training in Alabama, 
during, and immediately after the 
first World War. 

Born December 14, 1871, in 
Shelby County two miles north of 
Calera, a small town sixty-four 
miles north of Montgomery, Young 
Trenholm gained a thorough knowl- 
edge of rural life. He was a mem- 
ber of a family of eleven children. 
This fact alone indicates that at an 
early age he learned the meaning 
of sacrifice, the joy of sharing, the 
power of cooperation and the neces- 
sity of perseverance. His childhood 
was marked by the usual experi- 
ences of life on a farm in the latter 
nineteenth century days. 

With a superior mental ability, 
young Mr. Trenholm could not con- 
tent himself with life on the farm, 
so he sought further mental devel- 
opment and greater educational op- 
portunity. Through the limited 
training he had obtained locally he 
was able to become a teacher in the 
rural sehools of Shelby County. 
Not being satisfied with the extent 


Ts state of Alabama, with 
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of his training, he was led by clear 
vision of greater possibilities in the 
future to enter school for addition- 


al training. At the Marion Baptist 


Academy of Marion, Alabama, he 
gained experience in _ boarding 
school. Two years later found him 
in what is now the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Normal, Ala- 
bama. Here he was graduated in 
1896 as the highest ranking student 
in a class of thirty-one. In 1899 he 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy from the Fenton Nor- 
mal School of Michigan. In 1906 
he began a series of summer work 
at the University of Chicago. The 
eontact at Chicago with many of 
the famous instructors of that day 
was of great help and inspiration to 
Mr. Trenholm. 

Among the honors in education 
to Mr. Trenholm came the degree 
of Master of Seience, conferred by 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege on him at the commencement 


exercises of 1900. Selma Univer-— 


sity conferred upon him the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1915 and the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in 1923. 
‘‘Out of the trunk the branches 
grow; out of them, the twigs.’’ So 


G. W. TRENHOLM 
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the development of strong adminis- 
tration and organization. Mr. 
Trenholm was truly an organizer 
of men. His ability at selection of 
men on whom to build a strong ad- 
ministration, as well as the way in 
which he designated responsibilities 
for their greatest possible produc- 
tivity is demonstrated in the course 


‘of his relations with other men. 


His experience in dealing with 
the public began with his first ex- 
perience as a teacher, when he was 
granted a third grade teacher’s cer- 
tificate in 1892. In the rural schools 
of Shelby County he taught for 
four years during which time he 
was attending Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute. These years 
gave him beginning experience in - 
human relations. Here he also be- 
came quite aware of problems of 
rural life in Alabama as well as 
acquainted with the problems of 
rural education. 

In 1896, immediately after grad- 
uation from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute, young Tren- 
holm was appointed principal of 
the Tuscumbia Public School which 
had three teachers. Here he ad- 
vanced the idea of a Negro high 
school which was organized as the 
second in the State and grew under 
his administration to high recogni- 
tion. In 1921 the school was named 
Trenholm High School in honor of 
its founder and principal of its 
early years. : 

Writing in the Tri Cities Daily 
in 1938, Sadie Dickson Shrader 
gives the history of the public 
schools of Tuseumbia. Of the Tren- 
holm High School she says in part: 


Trenholm High School was 
founded in September 1896, by the 
late Professor G. W. Trenholm, for 
whom it was named. Prof. Tren- 
holm began his work in a little 
building that sat on Deloney Hill, 
just south of Tuscumbia Grammar 
School. In a few years the little 
building was moved from Deloney 
Hill to the present site (corner 11th 
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and High). The present structure 
is particularly composed of the lit- 
tle building, to which have been 


added several annexes. Realizing 
the- great need for a safe comforta- 
ble building, the city of Tuscumbia, 
after many unsuccessful attempts, 
has at last succeeded in providing 
this urgent need... . 

Bids advertised for Tuscumbia 
Colored School. . . . Estimated 
amount available for financing this 
contract $35,000. The location of 
the new building will be on 11th 
and High Streets extending to 
Washington Street... . 

Prof. Trenholm was a graduate 
of A. and M. Institute. He was in- 
tensely interested in the advance- 
ment of his people and saw a great 
opportunity for service in Tuscum- 
bia. He advanced the idea of hav- 
ing a Negro High School in the 
city, but funds were not available 
with which to pay a high school 
teacher. It was then that he called 
the Negro citizens together and or- 
ganized them into an auxiliary 
board to foster the course of the 
high school department, and for 
many years the department was op- 
erated by the Auxiliary Board, but 
the City took over the High School 
department. 

Prof. Trenholm taught here 
twenty years. He has the credit of 
establishing the first Negro high 
school in the State of Alabama... . 
Prof. Trenholm left a spirit in Tus- 
cumbia that still lives, and his great 
influence at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montgomery, had a great in- 
fluence on Negro education in the 
State and South. 


While serving as principal of the 
high school at Tuscumbia, Mr. 
Trenholm served in many capaci- 
ties in professional organizations of 
the State and nation. He was sec- 
retary of the Alabama State Teach- 
ers Association from 1900 to 1905. 
He served as president of the same 
organization for two successive 
terms, 1910-1912. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Association from 
1896 until his death. He was a 
member of the»group that organ- 
ized the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools at 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1903 (now 
the American Teachers Associa- 
tion). 


It was during the last term of 
administration as president of the 
State Teachers Association that 
Mr. Trenholm gave the address, 
‘*Status of Negro Education in Al- 
abama,’’ at Selma, Alabama,, on 
April 4, 1912, in which he showed 
so pointedly the condition of schools 
and proposed remedies for the cor- 
rection. It is interesting to note 
how clearly he analyzed the prob- 
lem and how some of his pro- 
posals have been executed and some 
are still being sought as solutions 
of the problems. He illustrated the 
discrepancy in the spending of 
public funds for education, showed 
the inadequacy of teaching force 
and the very insufficient number of 
Negroes seeking higher education 
in the State of Alabama. In point- 
ing out that there were only sixty- 
six Negroes in college in the State 
he declared : 


In making this statement I am 
not unmindful of the fact that it 
is a little unpopular to speak out 
for higher education of the Negro. 
Neither am I unconscious of the 
fact that we must educate the mass- 
es of the Negro in the fundamental 
principles of a common school 
course; develop their instinct of 
truth and justice, implanted in 
their hearts by the Almighty, and 
give them. such industrial efficiency 
that will make them such a factor 
in our industrial problem, that they 
cannot be cancelled without serious 
detriment to the labor situation of 
our common country. If we do this 
for the masses, we must have a con- 
siderable number of high-grade 
leaders, such as our high-grade in- 
stitutions are capable of producing. 


Here President Trenholm threw 
out the lasting challenge to Negro 
Education. Are the masses being 
so educated and are the institutions 
producing that high-grade leader- 
ship that has any ¢ontact or influ- 
ence with the masses? His propo- 
sals were to improve teaching, ask 
for more appropriations to schools, 
publish helpful facts, show the need 
for better buildings, lengthening of 
school terms, improving private 
colleges, encouraging higher educa- 
tion among Negroes, enriching the 
curriculum, and maintaining teach- 
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ers in a community. Of this he 
said : 

Very little first class work can be 
done in any place if it is to have a 
new teacher every term. 

In 1911 Mr. Trenholm with some 
other interested educational work- 
ers of Alabama began the organiza- 
tion of teachers institutes. By 1913 
there were as many as thirteen in- 
stitutes during the summer for the 
improvement of the teaching’ pro- 
fession in the State of Alabama. In 
1915 the State Legislature of Ala- 
bama provided for funds to em- 
ploy a full time conductor .of in- 
stitutes. Prof. Trenholm was ap- 
pointed to that position. Later the 
State appointed him as State Su- 
pervisor of Teacher Training for 
Negroes. Of this appointment one 
newspaper wrote: 


Perhaps no state in the south has 
taken a more forward step toward 
real education than has Alabama. 
The new Education Bill recently 
passed by the State Legislature is 
the most liberal and far reaching 
ever written into the law by a 
Southern State. Much more money 
is provided for all the schools of 
the State, while the colored institu- 
tions did not get their share, the 
appropriations were greatly in- 
creased... . 

The appointment of Prof. G. W. 
Trenholm as State Supervisor of 
Teacher Training for the Colored 
Schools is a distinct recognition of 
Negro ability to serve his race in 
directing their education. 


In this position Mr. Trenholm de- 
veloped a creditable summer school 
at Miles College in Birmingham. 
Twenty-one County Training 
Schools were developed while he 
held this position. 


With plans for the expansion 
and better organization of the 
State Normal School at Montgom- 
ery, the attention of the State was 
directed to George W. Trenholm 
who was appointed acting presi- 
dent of the institution. After one 
year of service as acting president, 
he was appointed permanent presi- 
dent of the school.. His administra- 
tion as president of the Alabama 
State Nofmal School was short, but 
full of improvements of the school 
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in organization and plant as well 
as the development of morale from 
which the institution could expand. 
He reorganized the then existing 
courses into a 6-3-3 plan ‘high 
school, installed a commercial de- 
partment and added a Junior Col- 
lege department and later a Sum- 
mer Session and department of ex- 
tension. He made a selection of 
capable men to whom he assigned 
and entrusted the responsibility of 
an efficient operation of the divi- 
sions. Later years have proved the 
capability of these men whom he 
selected to direct the departmental 
operations. This staff of adminis- 
tration included Charles H. Thomp- 
son as director of the Junior Col- 
lege and practice schools (now Pro- 
fessor of Education and Dean of 
the Graduate School of Howard 
University); G. A. Payne as di- 
rector of the Senior High School 
(later Professor at Miles College, 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and Lane College, now de- 
ceased); Joseph F. Drake as di- 
rector of the Junior High School 
(now president of the A. and M. 
College at Normal), and H. Coun- 
cill Trenholm, director of the Ex- 
tension School (now president of 
the State Teachers College at Mont- 
gomery). Of this group of men of 
President Trenholm’s _ selection, 
Franklin W. Taylor wrote in the 
school publication, The State Nor- 
mal Courier, in 1924: 

The organization of the institu- 
tion on a departmental basis brings 
forth another group of men, who 
are responsible for the work of each 
of the principal departments, such 
as Junior College, Senior High 
School, Junior High School, School 
of Extension Service, etc. These 
expert principals have specialized 
and taken degrees in Education in 
their several fields of activity and 
are fully eapable of their lofty po- 
sitions. These men, Messrs. C. H. 
Thompson, G. A. Payne, J. F. 


Drake and H. Councill Trenholm,, 


are excellent products of leading 
institutions. 

The library was also organized 
under President Trenholm’s ad- 
ministration. In the above men- 


tioned publication Effie Wheatt 
wrote: ‘‘The State Normal School 


Library was started in 1921. Pres- 
ident G. W. Trenholm having ac- 
cepted the responsibility as presi- 
dent saw that one of the greatest 
needs of the school, to make a suc- 
cess, was a library.’’ 

Among the. other improvements 
of the campus of the State Normal 
School under the G. W. Trenholm 
administration were the tangible 
physical improvements. The Dil- 
lard Hall was constructed as a 
gymnasium,. Paterson Memorial 
Hall (now Trenholm Hall) was 
constructed as a women’s dormi- 
tory. The Kilby Dining Hall was 
constructed for the opening of, a 
boarding department of the school. 
The two story brick structure for 
the president’s home was a result 
of the planning and supervisory 
work of President George W. Tren- 
holm. For the first time, the col- 
lege campus was lighted by night 
with the installation of campus 
lights during this administration. 

After visiting the school in 1924, 
Miss Mabel Carney, professor of 
Rural Education of Columbia Uni- 
versity, stated that the State Nor- 
mal School for Negroes at Mont- 
gomery was one of the best normal 
schools in the United States. 
(Montgomery Advertiser, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 31, 1924.) 

During the administration of 
President Trenholm the State Nor- 
mal School was well placed in the 
direction of becoming an outstand- 
ing institution for teacher training 
in Alabama and the South. 


Though we may say that the sole 
interest of Dr. G. W. Trenholm was 
that of the improvement of the so- 
ciety in which he lived, with the 
major emphasis on schools, there 
were other activities in which he 
sought to improve life. He was not 
at all neglectful of the importance 
of religion in his life and work. A 
very prominent leader of religious 
training in the Baptist Church, Dr. 
Trenholm was elected first presi- 
dent of the New Era State Sunday 
School Convention at Birmingham 
in 1899. He was a member of the 
National Baptist Young People’s 
Union Board and a member of the 
board of trustees of Selma Univer- 
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sity and of the North Alabama 
Baptist Academy. For sixteen 
years he served as secretary of the 
Muscle Shoals Sunday School Con- 
vention. And for an uncounted 
number of years he was a Sunday 
School Superintendent. One friend 
of his states that he was often seen 
on Sunday morning with Bible and 
Sunday School books under his arm 
and followed by his only son mov- 
ing toward the Sunday School. 


In 1900 he began the publication 
of a paper called The American 
Star and served as its editor for fif- 
teen years. The career of President 
Trenholm was brought to a close 
by death on August 3, 1925. It 
marked the close of a life for an 
active figure in the post war educa- 
tion program in Alabama as well as 
in the progressive development of 
the State institution at Montgom- 
ery. On the death of President 
Trenholm, many resolutions were 
drafted from organizations 
throughout the state giving honor 
to his educational and spiritual 
leadership. Such statements as ‘‘a 
lifter and builder of rarest vision ; 
as a teacher who lived and died as 
he taught,’’ from Morengo County 
teachers and signed by T. T. 
Thompson ; and ‘‘ We shall miss his 
wise counsel and loving advice’’ 
from Colbert, Lauderdale and 
Franklin County teachers, signed 
by R. A. Carter and Mrs. P. J. 
Steward, were among the many 
honorable tributes paid to Presi- 
dent Trenholm. Recently the 
Montgomery Board of Education 
named one of the Negro Schools 
G. W. Trenholm School in honor 
of the late Dr. Trenholm. 


President G. W. Trenholm still 
lives in the memories of older 
teachers of Alabama and graduates 
of the State Normal School at 
Montgomery which he served, and 
in a tangible way his memory is 
marked on the campus of the State 
Teachers College by material devel- 
opments that are there as the re- 
sult of his direction and initiative. 

Reflection upon the life of 
George Washington Trenholm is 
quite significant at this time. His 
life developed in importance in the 
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post war period of the first World 
War and exemplified the ability to 
make progress with an institution 
during the period. It is in a- post 
war period, if ever, that education- 
al institutions may make strides of 
progress by thoughtful direction. 
All educational leaders must take 
cognizance of this fact. President 
Trenholm’s dealing with people 
demonstrated an ability to organize 
men to the best advantage of 
cause, not to the best advantage of 
himself, proving that true great- 
ness appears in the man behind the 
cause with every advancement 
made by and for it. 


The Annual Meeting 
of the Association 


The public is cordially invited 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
Association to be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, October 26-28, 1945. The 
meeting is being sponsored by the 
Ohio Historical and Archaeological 
Society and Ohio State University. 
The former is staging there for 
three months an exhibit of ‘‘The 
Negro in Ohio, in the United States 
and in Africa.’’ 

The Governor of Ohio-will make 
an informal address at the Friday 
evening session when the officers of 
the Association will add a word. 
Dr. Rodabaugh, the director of the 
Museum, will speak on ‘‘The Negro 
in- Ohio.’’ 

On Saturday morning Dr. L. D. 
Turner of Fisk University, will 
speak on ‘‘ African Names Surviv- 
ing in Coastal Georgia and South 
Carolina,’’ and Professor Wilson 
Dumble, of Ohio State University, 
will present ‘‘A Footnote to Negro 
Literature.’’ 

At the afternoon session that 
same day Dr. Eric Williams of 
Howard University will speak on 
‘Education in the British West In- 
dies;’’ and Dr. Louis Kesselman, of 
Ohio State University, on ‘‘The 
Significance of the FEPC Move- 
ments.’’ 


On Saturday evening at the ban- 
quet, Vice-President Davis of Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Luther 
H. Evans, librarian of the Library 
of Congress, will speak on intercul- 
tural education. 

On Sunday morning at the ‘‘His- 
torians’ Breakfast,’’ Dr. Edward 
M. Coleman, of Morgan College, 
will read a paper on William Wells 
Brown; and Dr. John Hope Frank- 
lin, of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, will read a paper on George 
Washington Williams. 

At a mass meeting on Sunday af- 
ternoon addresses will be delivered 
by Mr. F. D. Moon, principal of 
the Douglass High School of Okla- 
homa City; and by President-elect 
Horace Mann Bond, of Lincoln 
University. 


Reconversion In 


Peace 
(Continued from page 2) 


the South. There resulted an inade- 
quate labor supply when the freed- 
men objected to their wives and 
daughters working in drudgery 
and some of the men themselves 
moved with their families to urban 
centers to improve their condition. 
The development of the West im- 
mediately after the Civil War with 
the assurance of free land and high 
wages tended to keep the labor sup- 
ply near to the level of the demand 
in the industrial centers and obvi- 
ated the strife which would have 
ensued if the laboring people had 
not found the western frontier a 
more satisfactory solution of their 
problems. At that time. moreover, 
although the laboring element had 
won the right to strike, they were 
not using it effectively. Laboring 
people, as a rule, did not know 
their own possibilities. So many of 
the laboring classes were no better 
educated than the slaves, and the 
organization of large numbers in 
national proportions required fur- 
ther development. 


By and by, however, came in- 
ereased facilitics of education, and 


the industrialization of the nation 
with the consequent division of labor 
requiring men technically trained 
toward specialization. This was en- 
lightening in itself even where little 
literary effort was required, The 
laboring man learned to study the 
market in which his labor was given 
and the risks, investments, and 
profits which others reaped from 
his labor. The large number of 
millionaires produced during those 
days was evidence that the laboring 
classes were building fortunes not 
for themselves but for others. This 
meant war on the economic front 
which became pronounced about the 
turn of the century. The indus- 
trialists endeavored to bring Ne- 
groes from the South to serve as 
strikebreakers, and the labor unions 
in prohibiting Negroes from join- 
ing their ranks accelerated this 
blacklegging. The mistakes of: both 
sides worked toward their own un- 
doing in continuing an indeci- 
sive battle. There was an attempt 
to correct this proscription of Ne- 
gro membership in the tradesunions 
during the First World War, but 
the movement advanced no further 
than a profession of duty. After 
that international conflict the in- 
dustries engaged in war production 
easily réconverted their plants by 
leaving out of employment the 
thousands of Negroes who had 
abandoned the farms in the South 
to supply the demand in these 
plants during the conflict. Strikes 
followed, but not on a tremendous 
seale, for there was sufficient work 
for whites in supplying the needs of 
those who had apparently grown 
rich during the war, while the Ne- 
gro laborers drifted gradually to- 
ward the bread line, and there they 
stayed until relieved by the New 
Deal and the inflated prosperity of 
the Second World War. 
Reconversion is more difficult to- 
day than in any other transition in 
our history. The change to a war 
time basis involved more recon- 
struction for -war and on a much 
larger scale, and the change in the 
other direction will be correspond- 
ingly tremendous, for it is not 
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merely the diversion of one ma- 
chine from one task to another. 
The change required today is the 
change of the masses from their 
thinking and acting in the atmos- 
phere of war to-the procedure of 
the ealm and collected ways of 
peace. This change must come also 
in the mist of the popular feeling 
that the laboring classes, underpaid 
during the war, made the sacrifice 
of serving for the public good, but 
now that the upheaval is at an end, 
what they lost by not exercising the 
right to strike during that crisis 
must now be regained. The indus- 
trialists, on the other hand, are de- 
termined not only that there shall 
be no inerease in wages but an 
actual decrease to bring everything 
back to the pre-war level. 

The end of this strife seems to be 
out of sight. If the employers are 
foreed to inerease wages, they will 
correspondingly increase the cost 
of living. Although the producer 
of steel does not sell eggs, the strike 
resulting in the increase in wages 
is like pressure upon liquids, trans- 
mitted equally in all directions 
through direct and indirect con- 
trols. How much better off is the 
laboring man who earns $4.00 a dav 
when he has to spend $24.00 a week 
to live than the man who makes 
only $2.06 a day and must spend 
$12.00 a week to live? If the labor- 
ing man could control prices while 
fixing wages his problem would be 
very easy, but the producer exer- 
cises this prerogative and so ad- 
justs matters as to secure to himself 
a profit. If he is to have no profit 
at all he must shut down his plant 
and go out of business. 


The only hope for the laboring 
man to have all his heart’s desire 
is to get rid of the capitalist alto- 
gether and run the industry on the 
Communistie basis as it is now be- 
ing done in Russia. Against such 
a plan most of the people of the 
United States are opposed, so they 
say; but at the same time they are 
doing daily everything to force the 
nation to resort to the Communistic 
procedure. In our so-called democ- 
racy the masses can by vote make 
radical changes and set up any sort 
of government they please and the 


small majority of rich industrial- 
ists and the subsidized press sup- 
porting them can do nothing to pre- 
vent it. That capital has had the 
advantages of taking a rather large 
portion of the returns from labor 
there can be no doubt. The wealth 
of the nation now concentrated in 
the hands of less than a hundred 
families is all the evidence needed 
to establish this as a fact. Now, 


unless capital agrees to take less — 


and less as the years go by, there 
will come about a revolution which 
will not leave very much here for 
any class. 


Color and Democracy 
(Continued from page 14) 


refers to the position of Rusisa in 
this war as a paradox. The posi- 
tion in which that nation finds it- 
self is a rather peculiar one in its 
alliances. The nation is helping 
to save the world from the greatest 
disaster that has ever threatened 
civilization and, on the other hand, 
its partners are in opposition to 
its policies. There are those in 
America who want to believe that 
Russia will beeome capitalistic af- 
ter the war. There are other peo- 
ple who believe it can become the 
eentral nation of the world around 
which much consideration should 
be given in organizing the world. 
Despite the propaganda concern- 
ing Russian communism one may 
note the great results brought 
about in uplifting the people of 
Russia. Russia has faced its prob- 
lems fairly and deserves credit for 
having made an effort to solve the 
problem of poverty while other 
nations have simply rationalized by 
saying that poverty must be, or in 
some instances denied its existence. 
If civilization is to be preserved all 


the nations must face their prob-, 


lems in reality instead of denying 
their existence. 
In conclusion Dr, DuBois says 


‘that the present powers can sur- 


vive only if they are willing to 
face the issues of justice and find 
solution to the problems, He cites 
the portions of the Atlantic Char- 
ter which deelared purposes of lib- 
erating peoples from oppression, 


fear and want. He urges the United 


States Department of State to take | 


the initiative in the promotion of 
the Mandates system or a trustee- 
ship for the colonies at the confer- 
ence for world organization. He 
predicts a rise of liberalism in Brit- 
ain and expresses a hope for its 
growth. In concluding he says: 
‘‘Let imperialism perish—British, 
German, Japanese, Italian, Span- 
ish — with that of ancient Rome, 
empire with its aristocratic tinsel 
and greed, cruel conquest, slavery 
of souls, and’ slave trade in human 
rights. Let the greater Britain 
grow, leading in the future as in 
the past; French equality and 
Yankee push, with British love of 
liberty, stubborn courage, sports- 
manship, and common sense.’’ 

. This book was sponséred by the 
Association for the Advancement 
ef Colored People and was written 
to present the facts to the public 
for consideration as we strive for 
peace. It is a strong argument for 
Mandates or trusteeship of some 
type for the long disturbed and ex- 
ploited eolonies. The Dumbarton 
Oaks plan made no mention of any 
provision for colonies. 

Here again we see the careful 
work of research of Dr. DuBois 
and his characteristic literary style 
in bringing in force all forms of 
scholarly approach to the subject. 


The Importance 
of Africa 


(Continued from page 12) 
that, although the Abyssinians will 
have the narrow corridor to the 
sea, the Europeans left in control 
of Eritrea and Somaliland will still 
have Abyssinia hemmed in, and 
may take it over at any time by se- 
eret treaties just as they had agreed 
to do prior to 1936. In the mean- 


time the South African Union is . 


standing by, improving every op- 
portunity to grab Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland which 
under the direction of the High 
Commissioner of South Africa have 
not yet lost practically all of their 
land, liberty and labor as have the 
Natives in the South African 
Union. 
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Ichabod 


(Continued from page 10) 


‘‘That the Church and clergy of 
the United States, as a whole, con- 
stitute a great BROTHERHOOD 
OF THIEVES, inasmuch as they 
countenance the highest kind of 
theft, ie., man stealing.’’* 

Wendell Phillips was equally se- 
vere. ‘‘The American Churech— 
what is it?’’ he asked. ‘‘A syna- 
gogue of Satan!’’ ‘‘a weathercock 
denoting with exactness the tone 
and level of the public sentiment 
and morality,’’ a church of ‘‘dumb 
dogs thaf dare not bark.”’ 

‘‘We affirm that the fundamen- 
tal principle which the American 
Anti-Slavery Society first an- 
nounced to the world is the germ 
whence have sprung all the doc- 
trines and measures which it has 
since proposed. What is that prin- 
ciple? It is this: That slavery is a 


sin, and that it is the duty of the 


slaveholder immediately to repent. 
As we went lower and lower down 
into the strata of the American 
mind and American institutions, 
we found the roots of the tree of 
slavery coiled around the altars of 
the popular religion, and deriving 
their support from the national 
Constitution; and what have we 
done but proclaim the truth? No 
matter how broad may be the pro- 
fessions of the Church, if we find 
it tainted with slavery, we write 
upon its forehead, ‘Ichabod’—the 
glory has departed! Of what avail 
are its protestations of innocence, 
when all over its surface, we see 
breaking out the leprous spots of 
its contamination? Blame us not, 
if, like the man in the classic fable, 
we come to you, year after year, 
with a lantern lighted by this truth. 
Blame us not for assailing the 
Chureh—for how ean we avoid it 
without growing false to our 
cause ?’’28 

If the American Church had 
been true to its office, American 
slavery could not have lived a day. 
*7Lindsay Swift, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 227. Cf. Ab- 
by Kelley’s fiery resolution, subsequently 
laid on the table. (Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, Tenth Annual Report, 
Boston, 1842, Appendix, p. 8.) 

28Liberator, May. 18, 1849 (XIX:20), 
Aug. 9, 1850 (XX:32). See also Wen- 


dell P. Stafford, Wendell Phillips, New 
York, 1911, p. 18. 


Georgia Infirmary, 
First Hospital in 
the United States 
Founded for 
Negroes 
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guardian. Each inmate was en- 
titled to one-fourth of an acre of 
land for his own use. No ardent 
spirits were to be used either by 
the superintendent or inmates ex- 
cept as medicine. 

Richard Williams had given the 
trustees 50 acres on the tract on 
which the Rev. George Whitefield 
erected Bethesda College, the first 
boys’ orphanage in America. Five 
years later a quarter lot of 14 acres 
was purchased for $200, and by 
January 1839 two one-story build. 
ings had been erected on the In. 
firmary’s present site, 


There were some years of frantic 
financing. In 1834, seeking inter- 
est paying investments, the trustees 
had lent $4,300 of the Williams 
bequest to a Savannah merchant, 
taking a mortgage on two-fifths of 
the Bryan Causeway on the Ogee- 
chee Road, a toll road adjacent to 
present King’s Ferry at the Ogee- 
chee River. The board finally had 
to take over the toll road under its 
own agent. The investment proved 
disappointing from many angles. 
In 1855 the trustees considered 
joining a suit against the Savannah 
and Gulph Rail Road for a viola- 
tion of the rights of the Georgia In- 
firmary. Interest in the toll road 
was finally sold for $5,000. In 1863 
the trustees authorized investment 
in Confederate $100 Bonds. 


And then,’’ the local historian 
writes, ‘‘the grim approach of war 
at the very doorstep of the In- 
firmary. Sherman’s Army was 
marching through Georgia. . . . It 
wiped out of existence the whole of 
the investments of the Infirmary 
and stripped it by its very ap- 
proach of everything except the 
land it owned, the original grants 
from Thomas F. Williams. A gen- 
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eration of time had failed of frui- 
tion. 


** All the Infirmary had was the 
memory of its earnest efforts at re- 
lief. The freed slaves would be 
thrown upon their own resources, 
with no masters left, no crops left, 
no homes left in so many instances, 
and now not even the Infirmary’s 
hampered finances to aid them.’’ 


The writer plainly indicates that 
a valuable residue remained, how- 
ever, in ‘‘the hopes of the trustees 
whose fidelity was as strong as 
those who had passed on,’’ and who 
were ready to begin ‘‘as difficult 
and fine a struggle as the history 
of Savannah affords.’’ 


' The twelve new trustees meeting 
in 1870 faced unprecedented prob- 
lems. ‘‘Had times so changed that 
the freedom of the Negro brought 
a new suffering to them that the 


White man had to care for?’’ reads | 


the record. ‘‘Could a race so sud- 
denly thrust upon its own resources 
be deserted by men of another race, 
sworn, no doubt, in their own 
minds, that no matter whether 
slave or freeman, the aged and af- 
flicted Africans must not suffer?” 


And it was clear, too, that others 
were like minded. On May 4, 1870, 
Edward Padelford made a gift of 
$10,000, a munificent sum for those 
days, for the purpose of erecting a 
building for the sick, poor, aged 
and afflicted Negroes. In February 
1871 the City Council was notified 
the Infirmary would be opened for 
patients. The hospital features of 
the institution from this time were 
emphasized. 


Housed in the new building, the 
board named Dr. J. C. Newman as 
superintendent at a yearly salary 
of $1,000. Among gifts were those 
from H. F. Durant, of Wellesley, 
Mass., of $39.48; from W. P. Pal- 
mer, of New York, $20, and from 
Jacob Waldburg, a subscription of 
$1,000. The balance as of January 
1, 1872, stood at $56.82. ‘‘ Not other 
than a lean balance,’’ comments 
the historian, ‘‘but not a deficit.’’ 


A daily average of 2114 patients 
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were cared for at the hospital at a 
cost per patient of 64 cents. The 
Georgia Legislature appropriated 
$1,500 for the imstitution, and 
finally Congress was importuned 
for $50,000, but there is no record 
that it appropriated a penny. The 
historian remarks, ‘‘Congress did 
not view the request with that 
equanimity that presages either 
hope or satisfagtion.’’ There were 
other gifts, however, including a 
bequest in the will of Gazaway B. 
Lamar, dated 1874, for a $100,000 
interest in the residue of cotton 
claims against the United States 
Government, to be shared equally 
by the Georgia Infirmary and the 
City of Augusta. A part of this 
was rYealized. Three times the 
buildings of the institution were 
severely damaged by storms. More 
gifts were forthcoming, the City 
was appropriating $300 a month, 
Chatham County $125. 

In 1898 the Georgia Infirmary 
established its first regular staff of 
visiting and consulting physicians 
with Dr. Thomas J. Charlton se- 
lected as chief of staff; six Years 
later Dr. Charlton was elected 
medical director and Dr. Craig 
Barrow was chosen as superinten- 
dent. <A training school for nurses 
was orgafiized this year under 
white supervision, In January 
1909 forty-six Savannah physicians 
petitioned the trustees to permit 
the organization of a rotating staff 
to permit the entire medical pro- 
fession of the city to benefit by the 
clinical practice at the Infirmary. 
By 1912 the total number of hos- 
pital days of all patients had risen 
to 16,700. During the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 when many of the 
staff physicians were in the Armed 
Services, the resources of the In- 
firmary were almost swamped, with 
two patients in a bed. On January 
28 Dr. Thomas J. Charlton, the 
third of the same name associated 
with the institution, was elected 
superintendent. 

Proposals that the Georgia In- 
firmary merge with other institu- 
tions to form a great City Hospital 
were entertained by the trustees 


and were approved by the County 
Medical Society, but its legal ad- 
visers held the old institution 
could not become a party to the 
plan. 

In May 1933 the community 
united in celebrating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Infirmary and a bronze 
plaque was unveiled in the main 
building. Richard M. Charlton 
made an address in which he said, 
“Those who are strangers to the 
character of the labor done if one 
hundred years at the Georgia In- 
firmary will marvel ... at the con- 
tinued fidelity of those engaged in 
its direction. That such a concep- 
tion originated here is understand- 
able, but that men of such note 
should so continually interest them- 
selves in the relief and protection 
of aged and afflicted Africans sug- 
gested . . . that the most gracious 
gifts of which the human mind 
and heart are capable must lie in 
both relief and protection. 

““Today, here is your handi- 
work. From two small huts with 
a caretaker you have your modern 
hospital plant, your staff of physi- 
cians and surgeons who are among 
the ablest at the command of the 
medical profession, your trustees, 
all men of standing and applica- 
tion; your clinics and training 
school; the encouragement and as- 
sistance which the women of the 


community give you; but above all, 


the unceasing labor that so long as 
God continued to plant in your 
minds those higher resolves of life, 
you shall bend your energies to the 
task and call it a privilege.’’ 
Almost half of Savannah’s popu- 
lation is composed of Negroes. The 
influx of workers in the industrial 
effort of the war greatly increased 
this population. Root doctors and 
“conjur” folk still ply their 
trades for small fees, Vang-Vang 
oil and lucky mojoe drops of love 
are still procurable among the 


‘country Negroes, but the services of 


the Georgia Infirmary, and other 
health facilities in the area, are 
breaking down the Negroes’ reluc- 
tance to go to hospitals. 

When the trustees applied for 
FWA assistance for the expansion 


of the Infirmary facilities the re- 
quest was studied both by the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Federal Works Agency, 
with the result that the project 
was found to be “indispensable to 
the war effort.” 

And while the historie picture 
entered into the consideration of 
the Federal grant in so far as the 
Infirmary was proved to be a ‘‘go- 
ing conecern,’’ one official of the 
Agency, at least, was interested in 
a resolution adopted by its trustees 
some ninety years ago. It reads, 
‘*Tt shall be the duty. of the trustees 


‘to report to a committee to be ap- 


pointed for that purpose, any cases 
which may come under their knowl- 
edge of neglect on the part of mas- 
ters to make provision for their 
disabled slaves, and that: this com- 
mittee shall be required to prose- 
cute such owners in the name of 
the Infirmary.’’ 


The Unreconstructed 
States 


(Continued from page 24) 


City. There is not a state in the 
South which is now appropriating 
sufficient funds to build up an ac- 
eredited university for the whites 
in comparison with those of the 
North and West. Most assuredly 
they will not soon make any such 
provision for a so-called Negro uni- 
versity. 

It should be born in mind more- 
over, that the Lower South has 
paid no attention at all to this de- 
cision in the Gaines Case. The 
states of that area do not take. the 
Federal Government seriously 
when it interferes with their keep- 
ing the Negro down. When it 
comes to a matter like this they 
are not a part of the Union. They 
are still unreconstructed and under 
the domination of those with the 
spirit of their fathers who spent 
four years shooting at the United 
States Flag. Well might Maverick 
of Texas, who like Pepper and Hill, 
sees the error of the ways of the 
unreconstructed, propose that the 
South join the United States. 
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THE UNRECONSTRUCTED STATES 


returned to the Union unreconstructed but 
now dominate the Government of the 
United States by blocking liberal legislation and 
proposing primitive measures to debase “undesira- 
ble” elements of the population. The War Amend- 
ments by which the Negro was made free and given 
the rights of citizenship were adopted by these very 
States when they were controlled by the Negroes 
and the whites cooperating with them to give the 
South democratic rule. Wéith the connivance of 
the Republicans who dropped the freedmen’s cause 
and left them to the mercy of the Bourbon element, 
working in cooperation with the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Negroes were excluded from these governments 
in a reign of terror, and the unreconstructed ele- 
ment took over these functions. The Republicans, 
still in control of the Federal Government at that 
time, made no effort to correct the abuses by which 
the emancipation and the enfranchisement of the 
Negroes were nullified and accepted these reac- 
tionaries as their peers in Congress. The untre- 
constructed constitute the Government itself. 
That part of the former slaveholding South be- 
low the southern limits of North Carolina and 
Tennessee pays no attention to the laws of the 
United States or to the interpretation of those 
laws by the United States Supreme Court so far 
as the Negro is concerned, and the United States 
Government does nothing about it. Yet, the Con- 
stitution of the United States explicitly says, 
“This Constitution and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursuance thereof; 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the Authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme Law of the land, any Thing in 
the Constitution or the Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding.” This explicit mandate 
for upholding the Constitution and the Statutes of 
the United States cannot be carried out as long as 
the unreconstructed element has control of both 
the executive and legislative branches of the United 
States Government. In fact, laws are not laws 
unless they are enforced. About all we find of a 
social nature in the United States Government to- 
day is an agency for enforcing race distinctions in 
violation of the Constitution. 


= seceding States have not only 


Evidence of the break down of the law is appara 
ent to any citizen of the country. For example, them 
United States Supreme Court decided recently 
that, inasmuch as the White Primary is tantamount” 
to election to office in certain states that no onel™ 
shall be excluded therefrom because of his racesm 
Georgia, however, ignored the mandate the othet 
day and refused to allow Negroes to vote in its 
White Primary. If the laws of the United States 
could be enforced men like George and Bilbo inal 
stead of holding important chairmanships of thel™ 
committees of Congress by whichthey may blocke™ 
legislation for the promotion of democracy, would 
not be allowed to sit in Congress at all, inasmuch as 
they have been chosen by méthods in violation of 
the Constitution. Their fellow members in Con- 
gress say and do nothing about it because the im 
fraction of the law, as they see it, inconveniences 
only a few millions of Negroes who do not count 
in the equation. 


A few years ago the Supreme Court of the 
United States held in the Gaines case that the 
University of Missouri should admit this Negro 
applicant or the State should provide for him else: 
where in the State the same instruction which he 
sought at the University of Missouri. For a long 
time the State ignored this mandate of the tribunal. 
Later it decteed Lincoln at Jefferson City a univer- 
sity, which is a legal misrepresentation of the lowest 
order. No univetsity equipment or faculty equal 
to the demands of accredited post graduate work 
has been provided at Lincoln, and there has beeti 
no inclination in official circles to do other than to 
proceed under the cloak of this plain falsehood. 
Following in the footsteps of Missouri other states 
along the border line have engaged in the same 
sort of prostitution of the law, and teachers and 
educators expressing themselves to the contrary lose 
their employment. R. I. Brigham, who was an ifi- 
structor at the University of Missouri last year, 
claims that he was dropped at the end of the term @ 
because he has been telling the truth in his writings 4 
on Negro education in Missouri and had in ‘prep 
aration an article contrasting the University of 


. Missouri with Lincoln University at Jefferson 


(Continued on page 23) 
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